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FHlelbeck of Bannisdale. 


“The feet of alabaster tables fell away into lions’ paws; lions’ heads 

grinned on each side of the shining mantelpiece ; and lions’ mouths held 
tight the handles of the doors. There were sphinxes, too, half lion, half 
woman; there were lions rampant holding flags, lions couchant, lions 
passant, lions regardant ; lions and unicorns ; there were lions white, black, 
and red: in short, there was no misconception or excess of indignity which 
was thought too great for the lord of the forest and the king of brutes.” 
On all which misrepresentations the lion gravely remarked : “ Lions would 
have fared better, had lions been the artists.” (Cardinal Newman, Lec/ures 
on the Position of Catholics. Lecture I.) 
CATHOLICS fare better, but in one way less well, when their 
characters and manners are portrayed by Catholic artists, than 
when an artist like Mrs. Humphrey Ward turns her attention 
tothem. Better in this respect, that the portrait is more like 
the original, but less well, inasmuch as it is far less romantic. 
The true and veracious history of Catholic, or even of Jesuit 
life, as it may be read in such a book as Brother Foley’s Records 
of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, is commonplace 
and uneventful, except for the romance of the Tower and 
Tyburn, of the rack and the scaffold, which Protestants have 
introduced. Catholic goodness goes, I may say, “on all fours.” 
It is not gushing, nor ecstatic, nor morose, nor dark and 
mysterious, nor ostentatiously intellectual, and there is no 
“far away look” in its eyes. Mrs. Ward is true to Catholic 
nature, when she observes of her hero’s face, that “its funda- 
mental expression was a contented one.” A Catholic comes 
in for his full share of the worries and sorrows, the disappoint- 
ments and chagrins of life. But his conscience is at rest before 
God, and his higher reason is at rest in the certainty of his 
faith. Faith, hope, and charity are soothing virtues. That is 
why a Catholic, as such, is less likely than other men to behave 
extravagantly, to rave and tear his hair or other people’s, and 
altogether to conduct himself as the hero or heroine of a novel, 
because, to use an expression of St. Ignatius’s, there is that in 
him which “ pacifies the soul in its Creator and Lord.” 
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Mrs. Humphrey Ward has evidently used her opportunities 
to make a careful study of Catholic society, and occasionally 
surprises us by her minute knowledge, her accurate insight, and 
correct judgment. Indeed, her pictures are here and there 
rather too life-like and almost personal. Notwithstanding the 
caricature, it might not be impossible to think of an original 
for Helbeck of Bannisdale. There are stories told which in 
a work of fiction we must assume to be fictions, but they are 
sure to be quoted for facts, and founded they well may be on 
a perversion of fact. There are slips also to make us smile. 
“On Good Friday ... litanies were being said in the chapel. 
The distant melancholy sounds,” &c.—we must let them die 
away in the air; but Good Friday is the day of the year on 
which the Catholic Church suppresses litanies. 

This is a trifle. The following is a specimen of what we 
may complain of. “Evil and its varieties, in this field (of sex- 
relation), are pressed upon his (the Catholic’s) thoughts per- 
petually with a scholastic fulness so complete, a deductive 
frankness so compelling, that nothing stands against the process.” 
We should have thought this was a description of the workings 
of M. Zola and the Realistic school, the very acme of everything 
un-Catholic. The Catholic aim, so far as the sad realities of 
life will allow, is to banish this particular evil and its varieties 
perpetually from the thoughts. Mrs. Humphrey Ward proceeds : 
“He sees corruption everywhere—dreads it everywhere. There 
is no part of its empire, or its action, that his imagination is 
allowed to leave in shadow. It is the confessional that works. 
The devout Catholic sees all the world sub specie peccati.” 
Yes, about as much as the sailor sees the sea sub specte naufragii, 
or the driver of a train looks upon the line sd specze collistonum. 
Like both these instances, the Catholic is “sober and watchful,” 
as St. Peter bids him be—sober and watchful, not nervous and 
imaginative. He knows well that all evil is better withstood 
for our not getting frightened or losing our heads over it; and, 
with the grace of God, at most times and under usual conditions 
he finds the way to Heaven safe and plain enough. There 
is a diseased state of mind, such as Mrs. Humphrey Ward 


describes, incident to Catholics, and to others besides; the. 


malady is not caught in the confessional. But it is not the 
normal and ordinary condition of a Catholic mind. We must 
not have our pathology taken for our physiology. 

Of course we have our specimen of “invincible ignorance.” 


APE 
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“‘TIt was borne in upon me, with a certainty I shall never lose, 
that all was well with your poor father. Our Blessed Lord has 
revealed to him in that other world what an invincible ignorance 
hid from him here.’ He spoke with a beautiful simplicity.” 
Beautiful simplicity was it, or unhappy delusion? On carth 
our Blessed Lord hinted at some possibility of invincible 
ignorance in Tyre and Sidon, and did not wholly exclude it in 
Sodom and Gomorrah. But upon Corozain and Bethsaida He 
imprecated woe. There was one class whom He frequently 
met, and never seemed to see any shadow of excuse for: they 
were the most scholarly and respectable of the Jews. Of a 
commodity so common as invincible ignorance it is easy to 
construct examples. Nor are we in a position to fix with very 
exact determination the possible limits of this ignorance. But 
to canonise and admit among the saints, on the ground that 
“he could not believe,” a Cambridge Professor who lived and 
died in bitter scorn, not of the Pope and the Mass, but of the 
clements and first principles of natural religion,—all we can say 
, Mrs. Humphrey Ward is most infelicitous in the example 
she has chosen, most infelicitous and wide of theological proba- 
bility. Of course we understand that, to her mind, invincible 
ignorance is merely another heading on the list of Catholic 
illusions. But we have some reason to ask that our “illusions,” 
if they are to be illustrated, should be illustrated as we see 


is 


them, not otherwise. 

The marriage of a devout Catholic with a girl sixteen years 
his junior, who has no faith and no religion at all, but regards 
Catholicism at once with keen interest and passionate horror, 
does not promise to be a happy marriage. We are not surprised 
that it is broken off: it ouzht to have been broken off: the 
conditions of novel-writing seem further to require its ending 
in atragedy. The intending bride has every motive for coming 
over to the religion of the man she loves. Her difference from 
him in religion is the one bar, and she feels it to be an 
insuperable bar, to their happy union. Surmount that, and 
years of blessedness are hers in this world, joined to calm hope 
of the next. But she protests again and again to herself that 
she cannot believe; and in that seeming impossibility she breaks 
off, by her own deliberate act, from love, marriage, and finally 
from life. 

For she had been bred in that strong sense of personal dignity 
which is the modern substitute for the abasements and humiliations of 
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faith. And with that sense of dignity went reserve. . . . It was what 
seemed to her the spiritual intrusiveness of Catholicism, its perpetual 
uncovering of the soul—its disrespect for the secrets of personality—its 
humiliation of the will—that made it most odious in the eyes of this 


daughter of a modern world. . . . So that neither submission, nor a 
mere light tolerance and forgetting, were possible. Other girls, it 


seemed, married Catholics and made nothing of it—agreed pleasantly 
to differ all their lives. Her heart cried out! ‘There could be no 
likeness between these Catholic husbands and Alan Helbeck. 


The Church has her own view of personal dignity. A man 
may have the build of a Greek statue,and be grievously wanting 
in personal dignity, to the Church’s mind. No mere education, 
literary or scientific or artistic, and no culture will make good 
the defect. You cannot have personal dignity in a slave of sin. 
Nor can the bonds of sin be broken without some humiliation, 
in an unbaptized person the humiliation of sorrow before God, 
and of submission of the intellect to the obedience of faith and 
baptism. Ina baptized person there must be the humiliation of 
confession of sin to God’s minister. This is a humiliation of the 
will certainly: is it not fitting that the will that has sinned 
should be humbled? But the process is conducted with anything 
but “disrespect for the secrets of personality,” rather with every 
tender care for those secrets. The “spiritual intrusiveness of 





Catholicism,” and the “ perpetual uncovering of the soul” 
well, there are ladies who are fond of “direction,” and they 
talk about it, and non-Catholics misunderstand them. When 
sin is cast off, when union with the Word Incarnate is achieved 
by charity and the sacraments, the personal dignity of the 
Christian man is established, so far as it can be established, 
short of the glory of the body, to come after dissolution, when 
the resi rrection comes. There is a loss of dignity in the attempt 
at a premature glorification of the flesh. There is also an ugly 
name of an ugly thing, connected with Lucifer and his fall, 
which rises to our lips when we are told of a “ personal dignity ” 
being a modern substitute for faith. Dirt has been defined 
“matter out of place,” and “dignity out of place” spells “ pride.” 

A certain uncovering of soul is a constituent element of 
friendship. Friends must know something of one anothers’ 
hearts. A poet uncovers his soul for all the world to read— 
a poet, we say, for the mere writer of verses makes no such 
disclosure. You don’t learn much of a boy’s heart from his 
school verse compositions. More even than the poet, the 
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novelist uncovers his soul, with fewer restrictions and on an 
ampler page. Such a novel as Ffelbeck of Lannisdale, if we 
mistake it not, uncovers as much of the inner soul of the 
writer as the Confesstons of St. Augustine: it is quite a 
“manifestation of conscience” to the English-reading public. 
No Catholic priest would have been so “ spiritually intrusive ” 
as to demand so much. People often insist on telling their 
priest much more than he asks for. So they tell the secrets 
of heart and conscience to their legal adviser, to their medical 
adviser, and some tell them to all the world. 

The central figure in Helbeck of Bannisdale is a woman 
secking Catholic faith, with strong repugnances against it 
indeed, but still feeling the fascinations of Catholicism, given 
every opportunity of knowing Catholic belief and Catholic 
practice, having the strongest earthly motive that woman can 
have for embracing it, and yet preferring death to a happy 
marriage and life as a Catholic. 

We would refer the author of this picture, and all who gaze 
upon it and wonder over the riddle that it contains, to a book 
which seems to have been specially written for these latter days, 
I mean St. John’s Gospel. Take down the Authorised Version, 
if you hold by that, and read St. John vi.44: “No man can 
come to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him.” 
We come to Christ by faith. But without a certain attraction, 
a peculiar and supernatural action of the Father, faith is a sheer 
impossibility. Faith is a gift of God; not a natural gift, like 
health and understanding, but a gift of a higher order. They 
who have not faith must seek it of God. That is, they must 
draw as close to God as they know how and can, and ask to be 
drawn closer. They must beg God of God, that He who is 
God may become their God. They must beg earnestly, and 
with a supreme and steady desire. They must not subordinate 
God to some carthly passion. They must ask for divine truth 
as true and divine, not as useful, convenient, and ministerial to 
their earthly affection. The possession, once gained, may easily 
prove the reverse of all that: it may be to them, as to thousands 
it has been, the wreck of all their earthly fortunes. We leave it 
to readers of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's novel to judge whether 
this is the way in which her heroine sought to find faith. What 
the Jesuit Father Leadham should have said to Laura Fountain 
—perhaps he did say it, and Mrs. Ward has omitted to record 
the saying—is this: “Child, you are never likely to find the 
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Catholic faith, if you are seeking it merely as a means to render 
you the happy wife of Alan Helbeck.” 

Yet one more text, this time from St. Luke’s Gospel. In 
the Authorised Version again we read, St. Luke xiv. 26: “If any 
man come to me, and hate not ... mother, and wife, . . . and 
sisters, ... he cannot be my disciple.’ We understand, of 
course, that this is a Hebraism, that our Lord is speaking 
comparatively, and that what He means is that He is to be 
loved by the Christian man with a love of preference so strong 
that the dearest love of kindred should be cold in comparison, 
as the July air is cold in comparison with the breath of a 
furnace. A striking and recurring feature in Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward's writing is the woman’s wish to triumph and be supreme 
over man’s heart, and her bitter resentment and indignation 
that there should be anything anywhere on earth or in Heavet 
that man shall prefer to woman, husband to wife, child to 
mother, or brother to sister. It is the od @ptapSetoouat again, 
“T'll not be led in triumph,’ Cleopatra’s saying as she put the 
little asp to her arm. The Cross had not been planted in the 
ground when Cleopatra said that. 

The mention of the Cross will remind any reader of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s pages of the following : 

All these mortifications, and penances, and self-denials that you 
hate so, that make the saints so odious in your eyes, spring from two 
great facts—sin and the Crucifixion. . . . Accept them, and nothing 
else is really difficult. Miracles, the protection of the saints, the mysteries 
of the sacraments, the place that Catholics give to our Lady, the support 
of an infallible Church—-what so easy and natural if ¢Zese be true? Sin 
and its Divine Victim, penance, regulation of life, death, judgment— 
Catholic thought moves perpetually from one of these ideas to another. 
As to many other thoughts and beliefs, it is free to us as to other men 
to take or leave, to think or not to think. ‘The Church, like a tender 
mother, offers to her children an innumerable variety of holy aids, 
consolations, encouragements. These may or not be of faith. The 
Crucifix zs the Catholic faith. 

Writing like this is beyond criticism. 

The setting of the story is very good. Bannisdale is supposed 
to be a dale on the lower slopes of Westmoreland, not far from 
the sea. As one reads, knowing that country, not a haunt 
of tourists, but a sanctuary of nature, inglorious and inviolate, 
one lives again in the land of the dripping moss and swollen 
stream and rifted rain-cloud and breezy fell. 
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NOTHING has so powerfully contributed to injure Father 
Garnet’s cause and disparage his memory as his doctrine and 
practice respecting what he termed “ equivocation.” Whatever 
may be thought of his connection with the Powder Plot, 
historians are unanimous in declaring that his professed senti- 
ments on this subject abundantly sufficed to justify his 
condemnation, that no Government could acquit a man whose 
principles struck at the root of all morality, and deprived his 
own protestations of all credit. “He avowed principles,” says 
Mr. Jardine,! “as inconsistent with all good government as they 
were contrary to sound morality.” “ The Jesuitical doctrine on 
subject of truth and falsehood which he openly professed,” says 
Mr. Gardiner,? “was enough to ruin any man. There was 
nothing to make any one believe in his innocence except his 
own assertions, and the weight of these was reduced to nothing 
by his own theory and practice.” ‘“ His equivocation,” says 
Dr. Jessopp,3 “was as impolitic as it was discreditable.” “By 
seeking shelter under equivocation,” says Lingard,’ “he had 
deprived himself of the protection which the truth might have 
afforded him, nor could he in such circumstances reasonably 
complain if the King refused credit to his asseverations of 
innocence, and permitted the law to take its course.” In the 
same strain speak other historians, and they do but re-echo the 
storm of reprobation which from the first his conduct in this 
matter aroused. While he lay in the Tower under sentence of 
death, Dudley Carleton, the famous diplomatist, wrote to his 
friend Chamberlain, that Garnet shifts, falters, and equivocates, 
“but will be hanged without equivocation,” and we can scarcely 
suppose that the well-known passage in JZacbeth was not aimed 
at him :° “ Faith, here’s an equivocator that could swear in both 


1 Criminal Trials, ii. 315. 2 History of England, i. 281 (1883). 
3 Dictionary of National Biography, *‘ Sir Everard Digby.” 
* History, vii. 81 (1849). S Act th tee Ze 
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the scales against either scale ; who committed treason enough 
for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate to Heaven.” 

It is therefore necessary to investigate the nature of the 
terrible doctrine in question, not as advocating or justifying its 
adoption, but in order to a satisfactory judgment upon Father 
Garnet’s position in its regard. Assuredly we shall not form a 
right estimate if we misapprehend the real character and motive 
of the view he maintained, and there seems to be no question 
that in this respect he has been largely misunderstood. 

It must in the first place be observed that the so-called 
theory of equivocation was no new device invented by Garnet in 
an emergency to defend himself against a present peril. Whether 
he were right or wrong, he had deliberately adopted the doctrine 
eight years before, and wished his opinion concerning it to be 
known. In April, 1597, we find him writing to Parsons of his 
intention to publish something on the subject, in order to 
explain a point “much wondered at by Catholics and heretics.” 4 
The question was brought into prominence in 1595, on 
occasion of the trial of Father Robert Southwell, the poet, 
who in open court maintained the lawfulness of what he styled 
“ equivocation.” 

Moreover, the doctrine cannot in any true sense be ascribed 
exclusively to the Jesuits. Members of the Society may, indeed, 
have advocated it more openly than others, but they always 
based their defence of it on the teaching of the Schoolmen, 
whom they declared to be unanimous on its behalf. Still less 
can it be ascribed exclusively to-Garnet himself. Dr. Jessopp, 
after condemning his behaviour in the terms we have heard, 
goes on to declare that “ Father Gerard was a very different 
man.” But as to this matter Gerard was entirely at one with 
Garnet, in theory and practice alike, as he plainly demonstrated 
when he was himself placed in similar circumstances.’ 

More important is the question concerning the precise nature 
of the doctrine as Southwell and Gerard, as well as Garnet, 
understood it. On this point we have copious information, 
although being enveloped, according to the custom of the time, 


1 Stonyhurst MSS. Grene, ?. f. 552. 

2 When Garnet was in the Tower certain questions on points of doctrine were 
sent him from the King. Amongst them we find : 

Q. ‘* What he thinketh of the doctrine in the Book of Equivocation ?” 

A. ‘* He thinketh it according to the doctrine of the school divines to be lawful, 
according to the limitations in the book.” (Stonyhurst MSS. Avgiia, vii. 4.) 

3 During the Persecution (Father Gerard’s Autobiography), p. 114. 
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in scholastic phraseology, and encumbered with an apparatus of 
erudition which nowise appeals to modern taste, the explanations 
bequeathed to us are liable to misinterpretation, and have, in 
fact, been much misunderstood. 

At a time when those who administered the forces of the 
law unscrupulously utilized every particle of evidence which by 
craft or force they could wring from a prisoner against himself 
and others, it was inevitable that those thus menaced should, in 
their helplessness, take refuge in deceit, and that a large number 
of men, even though believing it wrong to do so, should 
deliberately endeavour to obviate a grievous and imminent 
danger by giving answers they knew to be untrue, and believed 
to be morally indefensible. According to the Catholic doctrine, 
such conduct is an evil far greater than any which by means of 
it can be escaped: a wilful transgression of God’s law, in other 
words sin, being incomparably worse than anything else.!- On the 
other hand, reasons were not lacking to support the contention, 
that in such circumstances, at least in such cases as most 
commonly occurred, there was no obligation to disclose the 
truth, or rather, there was an obligation not to disclose it. 
Hence, to Father Garnet and others, it seemed supremely 
important to instruct men as to their duty in this respect, lest 
they should do with a bad conscience what they might, if better 
informed, have done with a good one, for it is his purpose rather 
than his act by which a man will be judged. Should he think 
himself to be telling a lie, he is a liar, although he might have 
discovered it to be no lie at all. 

That this was Father Garnet’s case is clear. He supervised 
and corrected the celebrated treatise on the subject, ascribed to 
Francis Tresham, but he altered the title from “A Treatise of 
Equivocation,” to “A Treatise against Lying and Fraudulent 
Dissimulation,”* and throughout the tract the object steadily 
pursued is to demonstrate that a person under examination may, 
in certain contingencies, righteously dissemble or deny his 


1 «To these must be added the unscientific way of dealing with lies, viz., that on 
a great or cruel occasion a man cannot help telling a lie, and he would not be a man 
did he not tell it, but still it is wrong and he ought not to do it, and he must trust 
that the sin will be forgiven him, though he goes about to commit it. It is a frailty, 
and had better not be anticipated, and not thought of again, after it is once over. 
This view cannot for a moment be defended, but, I suppose, it is very common.” 
(Newman, Afologia, 1st Edit. Appendix, p. 77.) 

* The original, with Garnet’s emendations, is in the Bodleian Library. The 
treatise was printed by Mr. Jardine in 1851. 
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knowledge, but only when he is explicitly conscious of a good 
and sufficient reason absolving him from the obligation of giving 
right information. 

It must here be observed that the term “ equivocation ” is an 
unfortunate one, and has been responsible for much confusion. 
By the term is commonly understood a trick of words, a 
paltering in a double sense, the attaching to the phrase employec 
some far-fetched and unnatural meaning, to which our utterance 
is arbitrarily limited, others being left to delude themselves by 
understanding it in its plain and obvious signification. This 
Mr. Gardiner supposes to have been Garnet’s use of the term. 
“Tf,” he writes,! “the speaker could put any sense, however 
extravagant, upon the words of which he made use, he might 
lawfully deceive the hearer, without taking any account of the 
fact that he would be certain to attach some other and more 
probable meaning to the words. ... The popular feeling was 
right in fixing upon equivocation as more demoralizing than 
downright lying, because a person who in self-defence tells a 
falschood, knowing it to be such, is far less likely to deceive 
habitually than one who deceives with words so framed as to 
enable him to imagine that he is in reality telling no falsehood 
at all.” 

But “equivocation,” as understood and defended by Father 
Garnet, has nothing whatever to do with such ambiguities. It 
was neither more nor less than what Mr. Gardiner would call 
“downright lying,” inasmuch as it consisted in a flat denial of 
what was in fact the truth ; but with this essential proviso, that 
a man must never tell a falsehood “ knowing it to be such,” that 
is to say, must never admit what he feels to be a violation of 
the moral law. He may never contradict in words what he 
knows to be the actual truth, unless he has manifest assurance 
that he is right in so doing, and that accordingly, in speaking as 
he does, he tells no lic. The “ equivocation ” consists in his tacit 
appeal to the reasons excusing, and even compelling, his pro- 
cedure, which reasons must be so plain and simple that they 
should be obvious to all the world. 

That this was indeed his meaning he fully and distinctly 
explained. No man, he argued, is bound to give information 
which it is a manifest injustice to demand of him. In the 
ordinary affairs of life, we are most strictly obliged to speak the 
very truth, and the obligation is most stringent when information 


1 History, i. 28. 
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required for the public benefit is duly sought by those invested 
with lawful authority. In all such cases the moral law compels 
us to speak the truth, and when this is so there can be no 
question of “ equivocation.” ! 

But, he continued, there are also unlawful questions, 
“unjustly, rashly, and wickedly asked,” which may tend to the 
injury of ourselves or our innocent neighbour. He who puts 
such a question forfeits all authority, and has no right to suppose 
that I shall play into his hands, any more than into those of a 
madman or a robber. [n illustration of this point, Father 
hwell had put this case to his judges : Supposing a rebellion 
inst Queen Elizabeth to have been for the moment successful, 





and her Majesty, who was in hiding, to be sought for by the 


rebels, intending to put her to death. They question a loyal 


subject, whether she is to be found in a place where he knows 


that as a fact she is. To refuse to answer would but confirm 
their suspicions and ensure her fate. May he not, or rather is he 
+ } sear +r “" “— ~ a = 1 D1 
not bound, to put them on a wrong scent by assuring them, in 
the manne st likely to carry conviction, that she is to be 


found somewhere else? In like manner did Father Garnet 


argue ut personages less august. All men, he maintained, 
have certain natural rights, of which upon no pretext of law 
can they be justly deprived. <A so-called law which is unjust is 


no law, and the judge who administers it no judge. In the first 
place, no man can be righteously compelled to bear witness 
against himself; even if he be guilty, the State is bound to 
convict him by evidence other than his own. From this, now 
admitted as a first principle of justice, he argued that a 
defendant interrogated on matters tending to incriminate 
himself, is at liberty to extend his plea of “not guilty” to a 


specific denial of each particular point, and, if necessary, to 






' «Ty moral and common conversation the virtue of verity is required among 
friends, for otherwise it were injurious to all humanity. Neither is equivocation at all 
to be justified but in case of necessary defence from injustice and wrong, or of the 
cbtain g some good of great importance, when there is no danger of harm to others. 

Phi a general rule—that in cases of true and manifest treason, a man is 
bound voluntarily to utter the very truth, and no way to equivocate, if he know it 
not by way of confession, in which case also he is bound to seek all lawful ways to 
discover, sa/vo stgi//o.”—-Garnet to the Council, March 29, 1606. (Gunpowder Plot 


Book, 2 7) i.) 

**No equivocation can justify or maintain lying or fraudulent dissimulation, as 
appeareth by a chapter there [in the ook of Eguivocation] of purpose, and the 
marginal note in the 47 page is of my own writing.” (Garnet’s Examination, Feb. 13, 


1605-6, Dom. James I. xviii. 86.) 
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confirm his denial on oath, the manifest impropriety of the 
circumstances depriving his utterances of their normal sig- 
nificance.! 

Such, he maintained, was the case of a man in regard of 
his own natural rights. The case of his neighbour was different. 
If a crime has been committed, I am bound to assist the law 
in bringing the culprit to justice, however near and dear to me 
he may be. In case of treason, or other grievous offence, I 
may not even wait till my testimony be demanded, but must 
spontaneously declare what I know. But for this it is required 
that the crime be really a crime, that the treason be a “true 
treason,” and that is not a true treason which is made treason- 
able only by an iniquitous law.2, No human law can validly 
proscribe what the law of God commands. A so-called treason 
which consists in belonging to the true Church or exercising 
her ministry, is no treason, and one whom it is sought to punish 
as a traitor for such an offence is an innocent victim of unjust 
and illegal violence. Consequently, I am bound in conscience 
to do nothing which will further so unrighteous a work, and if 
information be demanded of me which will on such a charge 
deliver him over to torments or death, and if silence be impos- 
sible, I am not only permitted but obliged to give such replies 


1 The case of Francis Tresham being objected to him, who was alleged to have 
made on his death-bed a declaration deliberately untrue, Garnet thus replied : 

‘* As for Mr. Tresham’s equivocation, I am loth to judge; yet I think ignorance 
might excuse him, because he might think it lawful in that case to equivocate, for the 
excuse of his friends. Yet would I be loth to allow of it, or practise it, he being not 
then urged, but voluntarily offering of himself, contrary to that which he had before 
set down, and especially being in case of manifest treason; as I will after explain.” 
(Gunpowder Plot Book, 217.) 

* “*QOne necessary condition required in every law is that it is just, for if this 
condition be wanting, [so] that the law be unjust, then it is Aso facto void and of no 
force, neither hath it any power to oblige any. And this is a maxim not only of 
divines, but of Aristotle and all philosophers. Hereupon ensueth that no power on 
earth can forbid or punish any action which we are bound unto by the law of God, 
which is the true pattern of all justice. So that the laws against recusants, against 
receiving of priests, against confession, against Mass, and other rites of Catholic 
religion, are to be esteemed as no laws by such as steadfastly believe these to be 
necessary observances of the true religion. . . . Being asked what I meant by true 
treasons, I answer that that is a true treason which is made treason by any just law, 
and that is no treason at all which is made treason by an unjust law... . 4 All the 
doctors that hold equivocation to be lawful do maintain that it is not lawful when the 
examinate is bound to tell the simple truth, that is according to the civil law, when 
there is a competent judge, and the cause subject to his jurisdiction, and sufficient 
proofs. But in case of treason, a man is bound to confess of another without any 
witness at all, yea, voluntarily to disclose it ; not so of himself.” (Garnet’s Declaration, 
April 1, 1695, Dom. James I. xx. 2.) 
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as seem best calculated to shield one who has done nothing 
criminal." 

Such in outline was Father Garnet’s doctrine as it may be 
gathered, not only from the treatise on the subject which he 
sanctioned, if he did not actually compose it, but sti!l more 
clearly from his various declarations, made while he was in 
prison, to the Lords Commissioners appointed to examine him.* 

In these declarations it cannot fail to be remarked that 
whatever latitude he may have permitted himself respecting 
matters of fact, Father Garnet disguised nothing when dealing 
with what he believed to be matters of principle, but fearlessly 
expressed his views without regard to the consequences they 
would probably entail. 

The instances in which he put his theory into practice, 
three in number, were most singularly infelicitous, and certainly 
“jmpolitic,’ for, as a very kindly biographer observes,? his 
subterfuges and equivocations were so unskilfully framed as to 
be easily detected, and show that he was but a clumsy performer 
on this line of defence. He denied having been at certain 
houses, to screen their owners from the penalties incurred by 
receiving a priest, and then afforded evidence against himself 
by naming these same houses in letters which he was induced 
to write expressly that they might be intercepted. He denied 
having held conversations with his fellow-prisoner, Father 


1 In these utterances Father Garnet dealt only with knowledge obtained by other 
means than sacramental confession. As to what is known only by such confession, 
he maintained, with all Catholics (not only as Mr. Jardine imagines, according to 
‘*the more rigid doctrines of the Order to which he belonged”), that no us? whatever 
can be made of it, and that it is for the confessor as though it were not, unless the 
penitent freely authorize him to use it. 

2 Mention should be made of the famous example employed in the Treatise of 
Equivocation (p. 80 of Mr. Jardine’s reprint), which may be regarded as an extreme 
instance. A man travelling on important business from London to Coventry, finds 
himself stopped outside the latter town, where it is believed that the plague is raging 
in the capital, and the magistrates refuse to permit his entrance, unless he make oath 
that he does not come from London. He, on the other hand, has certain knowledge 
that they are altogether in error, and that there is no plague in London. Accordingly, 
he swears as they require, justifying himself upon the ground that while the authorities 
of Coventry have every right to demand an assurance requisite for the security of the 
inhabitants, they neither have nor pretend to have authority to inflict upon hima 
heavy loss—such as would result were he excluded—without any gain to themselves ; 
that what they aim at is the exclusion of any one coming from a plague-infected spot, 
and that he is honestly able to certify himself as not falling within this category. 
‘* This man,” it is added, ‘‘ the very light of nature would clear from perjury.” 

It is, however, clear that in practice any such application of the principle would 
be quite unworkable. 

® Rey. Walter P. Smith, of Winchester College, Henry Garnet, p. 30. 
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Oldcorne}! which had not only been acknowledged, under 
torture, by the latter, but had been overheard and taken down 
by spies hidden for the purpose. Finally, he similarly denied 
having written a letter to Father Greenway, which had been 
intercepted and was actually in the hands of his examiners. 
In this, as in the previous instance, being required by them to 
do so, he protested on his salvation and_ his piraord that 
what he said was true. When confronted with the evidence 
clearly contradicting his assertions, and repr pans with his 
denial, he replied? “that he might lawfully deny it in such sort 
as he did till they were able to prove it,... for no man is bound 
to charge himsclf until he is convicted.” Nor was it for his 
own rights alone that he was solicitous, for in each of these 
instances he thought that his keeper might be brought into 
trouble, who feigning friendship for him that offered to be his 
messenger: “he denied it [as] prejudicial to a third person, 
whom then he accounted an honest man.” 

Upon the merits of such theory and practice it is not 
necessary to attempt any pronouncement, and indeed the subject 

beset with difficulties which may well deter any one from 
venturing upon its discussion. At the same time, it is to be 

1oticed that there ave difficulties surrounding it, far more scrious 
than those seem to suppose who display least hesitation in 
pronouncing a verdict, and that the questions arising in con- 
nection with it have been very differently answered by judges 
to whose authority no exception is likely to be taken. 

It is true that Sir Thomas More lays it down that a man 
examined by a magistrate is bound to answer truthfully, even 
to his own detriment ;* but, setting aside the circumstance that 
he writes from the official point of view, he cannot be said to 
treat the question with any thoroughness. On the other hand, 
various authors who are acknowledged to represent whatever 
is best in our national character, sanction practices preciscly 
similar to those for which Garnet is condemned, though usually 
they employ a mode of speech which differs from his, and 
which he would not have approved. 

Thus, Jeremy Taylor® bases the obligation of truth entirely 
upon justice. “If,” says he, “a lie be unjust, it can never be 


Alias Hall. 2 Gunpowder Plot Book, n. 218. 
3 Report of Garnet’s Trial, Brit. Mus. MSS. P20, ciii. 
* Dialogue Concerning Heresies, vk. iii. c. 7. 


° Works, Edit. Heber, vol, xiii. pp. 351—371. 
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lawful ; but if it can be separate from injustice, then it may be 
innocent.”—“ Who would not save his father’s life ...at the 
charge of a harmless lie, from the rage of persecutors or 
tyrants ?”—“‘ Be not over-righteous,’ says Solomon.” 

In like manner speaks Milton :! “All dissimulation is not 
wrong ; that only is blamed which is malicious. I do not see 
why that cannot be said of lying which can be said of homicide 
and other matters, which are not weighed so much by the deed 
as by the object and end of acting. What man in his senses 
will deny that there are those whom we have the best of 
grounds for considering that we ought to deceive ?” 

Paley lays down:? “There are falsehoods which are not 
lies; that is, which are not criminal.... When the person to 
whom you speak has no right to know the truth,...as when 
you tell a falsehood to a robber, to conceal your property ; to 
an assassin, to defeat or divert him from his purpose.” 

“The general rule,” said Dr. Johnson,’ “is that truth should 
never be violated. ... There must, however, be some exceptions. 
If, for instance, a murderer should ask you which way a man 
is gone, you may tell him what is not true, because you are 
under a previous obligation not to betray a man to a murderer. 
It may be urged, that what a man has no right to ask, you 
may rcfuse to communicate; and there is no other effectual 
mode of preserving a secret, and an important secret, the 
discovery of which may be very hurtful to you, but a flat 
denial; for if you are silent, or hesitate, or evade, it will be 
held equivalent to a confession. ... Supposing the author had 
told me that he had written “Junius,” and I were asked if he 
had, I should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as being under 
a previous promise, express or implied, to conceal it.” 

A more recent moralist, Professor Sidgwick, is even less 
qualified in his views. Having declared that “it is contrary 
to common sense to exact absolute candour in all circum- 
stances,” he proceeds thus to enlarge upon the point :* 

“It is not necessarily an evil that men’s confidence in each 
other's assertions should wxder certain peculiar circumstances 
be impaired or destroyed ; it may even be the very result we 
desire to produce ; ¢.g., it is obviously a most effective protection 


1 De doctrina Christiana, lib. ii, c. 13. Translated by Newman, 4 Jologia 
(original edition), p. 104. 

2 Works, iv. 123. 3 Apud Boswell, iv. 277. 

* Methods of Ethics (Edit. 1887), pp. 286, seq. 
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for legitimate secrets that it should be universally understood 
and expected, that those who ask questions which they have 
no right to ask will not have the truth told to them ; nor, again, 
should we be restrained from pronouncing it lawful to meet 
deceit with deceit by the fear of impairing the security which 
rogues now derive from the veracity of honest men.” 

Still more apposite is the testimony of Mr. Froude. In 
relating! the story of Anthony Dalaber, one of the earliest 
adherents of the Reformation at Oxford, he has to tell how, 
being questioned by the authorities regarding the movements 
of a comrade, Garret, for whom they were seeking, he sent them 
off on a false trail by means of a reply of which he confessed, 
“this tale I thought meetest, though it were nothing so.” His 
conduct in so doing Mr. Froude strenuously defends. “It 
seems obvious,” he writes, “that a falsehood of this kind is 
something different in kind from what we commonly mean by 
unveracity, and has no affinity with it. I do not see my way 
to a conclusion, but I am satisfied that Dr. Maitland’s strictures 
[in an opposite sense] are unjust. If Garret was taken, he was 
in danger of a crucl death, and his escape would be made 
possible only by throwing the bloodhounds off the scent. 
A refusal to answer would not have been sufficient; and the 
general laws by which our conduct is ordinarily to be directed, 
cannot be made so universal in their application as to meet all 
contingencies... . If I may kill a man to prevent him from 
robbing my friend, why may I not deceive a man to save my 
friend from being barbarously murdered ?” 

More remarkable still, Mr. Charles Kingsley, the champion 
of truthfulness par excellence, who was so keen to detect un- 
veracity in the works of the then Dr. Newman, reviewing 
Mr. Froude’s volume, not only took no offence at this incident, 
but singled out Mr. Froude’s treatment of it for special com- 
mendation, thus by implication endorsing his doctrine. “ This 
human sympathy,” he wrote,? “has enabled him to show us 
the hearts of the early martyrs, as they have never been shown 
before. His sketch of the Christian Brothers, and his little true 
romance of Anthony Dalaber, the Oxford student, are gems of 
writing.” 

But whatever weight some may have attributed to such 
considerations as the above, Father Garnet's conduct in this 
regard shocked and scandalized the austere morality of his 

1 History, ii. 57 (1875). 2 Miscellanies, ii. 47. 
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judges. As the Earl of Salisbury assured him, “our hair stood 
upright, and it wounded our hearts to hear you;”? and Sir 
Edward Coke still more emphatically denounced such tampering 
with the truth as “fearful and damnable blasphemy.” ? 

It cannot, however, be said that their own practice in this 
matter attained so high a level as such professions might lead 
us to expect. “If all liars had been subject to punishment,’ 
says Mr. Gardiner,® “it would have gone hard with members 
of the Government.” He is, indeed, of opinion, as we have 
seen, that the system of downright lying which they unques- 
tionably favoured, was less pernicious than that which they 
denounced. He appears, however, to have overlooked a very 
important distinction. Whatever is to be thought of Garnet's 
equivocations, they were at least used in self-defence against a 
pressing danger of the most serious kind. The falsehoods of his 
assailants on the other hand were employed, not for defence, but 
for attack. Mr. Gardiner says that there was nothing to make any 
one believe in Garnet’s innocence except his own assertions. It 
would seem more correct to say that there was no proof of his 
guilt but what it was hoped might be wormed out of himself, 
and it was with this object that manifold snares were prepared. 
If, says Lingard, we condemn him for the use of equivocation 
to save his life, we cannot excuse those who employed fraud and 
forgery to take it from him. 

To what an extent such downright lying was carried in the 
name of justice, will appear more fully when we come to follow 
the history of the proceedings in connection with Garnet's 
condemnation. It is enough at present to say in brief that 
every conceivable form of deceit and falsehood was practised 
upon him. Not only was he insidiously induced to write letters 
which might be intercepted, and to hold conversations which 
might be overheard—he was deliberately told what was 
untrue, in order to make him compromise himself. He was 
falsely informed that Father Greenway had been captured, and 
had contradicted his account of what passed between them ; 
he was falsely assured by three dignitaries of the Church of 
England, the Deans of St. Paul’s, of Westminster, and of the 
Chapel Royal, who were sent for the purpose, that his fellow- 
Catholics were grievcusly scandalized by his conduct, so much 
so that five hundred had become Protestants; he was publicly 
denounced as a convicted principal in the treason, when, on 

1 Speech at Garnet’s trial. 2 Lbid, *'P: 288. 4 History, vii. 81. 
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his enemies’ own showing, they had no sort of proof that he was 
even cognizant of it; his declarations and depositions were 
garbled and falsified before they were used as evidence, in a 
manner which, as Mr. Jardine pronounces, amounted to nothing 
less than forgery: all that told in his favour being suppressed, 
and only what seemed to tell against him being produced, 
though its sense was often materially altered by the omission 
of qualifying passages; in the report of the “interlocutions” 
between himself and Oldcorne, overheard by the spies posted 
for the purpose, words were deliberately altered, so as to 
introduce a colour of guilt not found in the original! The 
correctness of this falsified version was affirmed upon oath, 
and as the Crown officials had in their hands the genuine 
document, they were partners to the perjury. 

Some circumstances suggest a suspicion that actual forgery 
was likewise employed. We know that the intercepted letters 
from Garnet to friends outside, and from them to him, were 
counterfeited and the copies forwarded to their destination, 
in order to induce further correspondence, the originals being 
retained by the authorities. It appears probable that more 
than this was done, for we find one Arthur Gregory afterwards 
speaking of his services in counterfeiting writing, in such terms 
as to have suggested to the Calendarer of State Papers that 
they were rendered in connection with Garnet.2, We know that 
at the time of his imprisonment Gregory held a post in the 
Tower. We are told, moreover, on the authority of Thomas 
Garnet, Father Henry’s nephew, that not only did he see some 
of the counterfeited Ietters of his uncle, so cleverly imitated 
as to be indistinguishable from his handwriting, but that an 
altogether spurious document had been presented to himself 
in prison, which purported to have been written by his relative, 
“containing divers deceitful ambiguities and manifest untruths,”’ 
injurious to not a few Catholics and to Father Henry Garnet 
himself, in whose feigned handwriting the document was couched, 






1 This is evident on comparing the published version with that from \ it 
professed to be taken, preserved in the Recerd Office. Thus, speaking of U 
just before the meeting of Parliament, Garnet said: ‘It is indeed true that I prayed 
for ess of that business ; but I will tell them that I meant it ia 
som r laws, which I feared they would tl 1 mak ag inst Cathol 

wt will answer it well enough.” At the trial the phrases italicized were 
respectively to ‘‘that great Action” (the term commonly used to describe the PI 


and ‘‘that answer sha// serve well enough.” 


* Dom. James I, xxiv. 38. 
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and who, it was pretended, had sent it to his nephew.! There 
is, moreover, the testimony, such as it is, of the renegade 
Alabaster, that he had seen a letter apparently in his own hand, 
addressed to Garnet, which he had never written.” 

Moreover, as before his captyre it had been loudly declared 
that Garnet was clearly proved to have taken a leading part in 
the conspiracy, there being no proof whatever, so during his 
imprisonment statements were similarly made on the highest 
authority, which we now know to have been absolutely without 
foundation. The Earl of Salisbury informed certain Ministers 
abroad that they might confidently assure foreign Governments 
that the severe measures adopted against English Catholics 
were now fully vindicated, Garnet not only acknowledging his 
privity to the treason, but ‘‘not sticking to avow the action 
justifiable out of Divinity.”* That this was utterly untrue is 
obvious, for no such damning acknowledgment is even hinted 
at in the official account of his trial. 

Such calumnies did not cease with his death. Though no 
attempt had been made to establish more against him than 
that he had known of the Plot and not revealed its existence, he 
was officially described as its chief author, and Catesby, Faukes, 
and the rest, as “his confederates.” * 

Thus, in his own phrase, Father Garnet was 7x medio 
tl/usoruin, in the midst of deceivers, who directed against him 
deceptions far more deliberate and gross than he is condemned 
for resorting to in his own defence. It is not, of course, in the 
iniquity of his enemies that justification can be found for him, 
but none the less, it is remarkable to find that the charge of 
insincerity and mendacity has in regard of these transactions 
been fastened upon him alone, and that he has been branded 
as the type of all that is dishonourable and un-English, while 
the officials, whose devices against him we have considered, are 
cited as “honourable men,” whose character lends weight to the 
sentence which they pronounced against him.° 

1 Foley, Aecords, ii. 481, quoting Bartoli, Zughilterra, vi. c. 15. 

I emon Joannes, Aesp. ad I, Casaubon, p. 159. 


To Sir H. Wolton, March 19, 1605-6, Dom. James J. xix. 59. See also the 
he Earl of Mar, zéz¢. 27, and to Edwards, Stow MSS. 168, go. 


‘4 True and Perfect Relation of the whole proceedings against the late most 
barbarous Trattors, Garnet, a Jesutte, and his Confederates. Imprinted at London 
by Robert Barker, Printer to the King’s most Excellent Maiestie, 1606, In the 
British Museum this is catalogued under ‘* Garnet.” 


Edinburgh Review, p. ict, Jar.uary, 1897. 
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Yet, whatever judgment may be formed as to his conduct, 
there can be no question as to that which should be passed on 
theirs. As to this, one who can be suspected of no tenderness 
towards the Catholic Church, speaking of the methods adopted 
against Father Garnet, talks in no uncertain strain.! 

“T would appeal to any reader, whether the judges or 
lawyers who hired out their voices and understandings, to slay 
the innocent, were in any moral sense superior to the assassins 
who hired out the daggers to gratify the revenge of an Italian 
potentate. Indced, the evil was so much the greater in England, 
as in that country those crimes were perpetrated by men of 
rank, and education, and character—of which, in Italy, the 
ruffians only were the instruments.” 

Still more to the point are Father Parsons’ remarks in his 
reply to Sir Edward Coke,? wherein in his characteristic style 
he points out that equivocation, in lather Garnet’s sense, was 
advocated by such as were solicitous about truthfulness, and 
condemned by those who had no scruple about lying. He 
writes : 

As for equivocation, or mental reservation of a true sense in a 
doubtful speech, it seemeth plainly that you understand not the 
question, nor the meaning which both ancient and modern learned 
men have, in holding that true and necessary doctrine ; and no marvel, 
for that it hath not been (I think) your education to be troubled much 
with scrupulousness of words; to wit, what sense may be held therein 
without sin, and what not; the examen of which matters belongeth to 
more tender and timorous consciences than King’s Attorneys commonly 
are presumed to have, who must speak to the purpose, howsoever it be 
to the truth. 


It thus appears that whatever judgment may be passed upon 
the doctrine which Father Garnet maintained and practised, the 
object which he professed and seems to have had sincerely at 
heart, was the avoidance of sin by those whom iniquitous laws, 
unscrupulously administered, were likely to drive to despair, 
inducing them to violate their conscience by answering their 
judges in a manner which they believed to be morally inde- 
fensible, whereas in truth it might be justified. We have seen 
moreover, that the ground which he took in this matter has 


1 J. G. Phillimore, History of the Law of Evidence, p. 155. 

2 An Answer to the fifth jart of Reports, lately set forth by Sir Edward Cooke, 
Knight, the Kinges Attorney General, by a Catholicke Devyne (1606)—Fpistle 
Dedicatory. 
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been taken by other writers of high character and spotless 
reputation, whom none have thought of branding with infamy in 
consequence, and that, although his name has come to be 
associated with all that smacks of trickery and deceit, his 
conduct was straightforwardness itself beside that of the 
honourable men who hunted for his life, and employed in his 
regard all the evil practices which inevitably drove their victims 
to devise every loophole of escape, and to appeal in principle 
and practice from the laws of men to those of God. 

As to Father Garnet’s application of his own theories, it has 
already been remarked that, although, when it was a question of 
facts and persons he sheltered himself behind the system which 
he defended, he did nothing of the kind when dealing with 
matters of principle, but spoke his mind with a directness which 
was certainly not “politic.” I will conclude with an illustration 
of such plain-speaking, afforded by replies which he furnished 
to certain “Questions sent from his Majesty,” while he was in 


durance in the Tower :3 


Q. Whether our Church be heretical, holding the doctrine of the 
Scripture, the Three Creeds, and the Four First Councils. 

A. The Church of England is heretical, not for holding the things 
above, but for holding many things contrary to the definition of the 
Church of Rome now and heretofore ; for whatever is held contrary 
to the definition of the Church of Rome is heretical, which definition 
is either in General Councils or by the Pope’s own decrees. 

A General Council confirmed by the Pope doth always so certainly 
define, as the sentence thereof is unrevocable in matters defined to 
be de fide ; the like of the definitions of the Pope made ex cathedra. 

Q. Whether there be anything necessary to be believed now, that 
was not necessary in the time of the Apostles. 

A. There is nothing necessary to be believed now, that was not 
believed in the time of the Apostles, but yet they might be so believed 
as not necessary de fide at that time. And he putteth two examples: 
the first, de observatione legalium, which question might be indifferent 
before the decree of the Apostles, but after the decree it was necessary 
and de fide ; the second example, de i//is rebaptizandis qui erant baptizati 
ab hereticis. 

Q. Whether he do know Vasquez, and approve his book De 
Adoratione. 

A. He knoweth the author, and thinketh him a good Catholic 


writer. 


1 Stonyhurst, Anglia, vii. 4. (Original, signed by Garnet.) Printed by Foley, 
Records, iv. 161. 
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Q. Whether he allow of worshipping God in the devils. 

A. He thinketh it a metaphysical conceit, and doth not like it. 

Q. Whether he thinketh that the Second Commandment doth not 
concern us as much as the Jews. 

A. Christus quatenus homo est Redemptor noster : possumus orare et 
adorare Christum quatenus hominem. 

Q. What he thinketh of the doctrine in the Book of Equivocations. 

[.4.] He thinketh it to be lawful according to the limitations in the 
book. Filius homints nescit diem Judicti; td est, ut dicat nobis. So, 
I am asked whether I know where such a man is; I answer, I know 
not, to tell you. 

Q. Whether the miracles in the book of Speculum LExemplorum, 
in Cesarius, in Bredenbachius be agreeable to this doctrine. 

A. There is nothing in those books contra fidem et bonos mores, as 
those that do approve those books do intend, for he meaneth not to 
defend every particular. 

Q. Whether it be certain de fide in the host consecrated that Christ’s 
body be really present by transubstantiation, the priest’s ordination and 
intention being not certain de fide. 

A. It is certain in general that in a host rightly consecrated it is 
transubstantiated, but not in special in this or that ; but moral certitude 
is sufficient to warrant adoration. 

Q. Whether a priest be bound to reveal a treason dangerous to 
King and State discovered unto him in Confession, the party signifying 
his intention to persist. 

A. The party cannot be absolved, but if he come to submit 
himself clavibus Leclesia, tune obligat sigillum confessionis, but he is 
bound to find all lawful means to hinder and discover it, sa/vo sigtl/o 
confessions. 

HENRICUS GARNET. 








Through Art to Faith. 
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THERE are few books more difficult to estimate than those in 
which M. Huysmans sets forth the story of a conversion generally 
supposed to bear no very distant resemblance to his own. It 
would be easy to find excellent reasons for a somewhat sweeping 
condemnation of his work, and others as excellent for a most 
cordial approval ; and, indeed, we find critics more than usually at 
variance with one another in its regard. To be judged justly, 
these books must be judged slowly. The source of perplexity is 
to be found in the fact that the author, who has recently passed 
from negation to Catholicism, carries with him the language, the 
modes of thought, the taste and temper of the literary school of 
which he was, and, in so many of his sympathies, is still a 
pupil, a school which regards M. Zolaas one of its leading lights. 
In Route, and its sequels, portray in the colours of realism, in 
the language of decadence, the conversion of a realist, nay, of a 
decadent, to mysticism and faith. “The voice indeed is the 
voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau,” and 
according as the critic centres his attention too exclusively on 
one or the other, such will his judgment be. 

That his works have commanded attention, and awakened 
keen interest among thousands of the most varying and opposite 
schools of thought, is an undeniable fact which at all events 
proves them to be worth careful consideration. 

The story of a soul’s passage from darkness to light, of its 
wanderings, vacillations, doubts, and temptations, must neces- 
sarily exercise a strong fascination over all minds of a reflective 
cast: “The development of a soul!” says Browning, “ little 
else is worth study. I always thought so; you, with many 
known and unknown to me, think so; others may one day think 
so.”! It is from this attraction of soul to soul that the P7/grim’s 
Progress, together with many kindred works, derives its spell ; 
and indeed it is to this that all that is best and greatest in art 
owes its power and immortal interest. Here, however, is one 
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reason why The Cathedral! can never be so attractive as Ex 
Route, ministering as it does but little to that deepest and most 
insatiable curiosity concerning the soul and its sorrows. It 
portrays but little perceptible movement, little in the way of 
violent revulsion and conflict; the spiritual growth which it 
registers is mostly underground, a strengthening and spreading 
of the roots. It deals with a period of quict healing and 
convalescence after a severe surgical operation ; with the “ illu- 
minative” stage of conversion—for there is scarcely any doubt 
that the three volumes correspond to the “ purgative,” “illumina- 
tive,” and “ unitive ” ways respectively. 

Between pulling down and building up—both sensational 
processes, especially the former—there intervenes a sober time of 
planning and surveying, a quict taking of information before 
entering on a new campaign of action. When the affections 
have been painfully and violently uprooted from earth, then first 
is the mind sufficiently free from the bias of passion and base 
attachments to be instructed and illuminated with profit in the 
things concerning its peace, and to be prepared for the replanting 
of the affections in the soil of Heaven. The arid desert, with 
its seemingly aimless wandcrings, intervenes between the exodus 
from Egypt and the entrance into the Land of Promise. 

Dealing with this stage of the process of conversion, Zhe 
Cathedral is comparatively monotonous and barren of spiritual 
incident. What removes it still further from all chances of 
anything like popularity in this country is the extent to which 
it is occupied with matters of purely archzological and artistic 
interest, and more especially with the mystical symbolism of the 
middle ages as chronicled in every detail of the great Cathedral 
of Chartres. Little as may be the enthusiasm for such lore in 
France, it is far less in England, where the people have for three 
centuries been out of all touch with the Catholic Church, and 
therefore with whatever modicum of medizvalism she still 
preserves as part of her heritage from the past. Architecturally 
we appreciate our desecrated cathedrals to some extent, but 
their symbolism is far less understood than even the language 
and theology of the schools, while the study of it meets as 
much sympathy as would the study of heraldry in a modern 
democracy. Yet we may say that the bulk of the book consists 
of an inventory of every symbolic detail in architecture, in 
sculpture, in printing, in glass-colouring, to be found at Chartres, 

1 The Cathedral, By M.T.K. Huysman. Translated by Clare Bell. 
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to which is added a careful elaboration of the symbolism of 
beasts, flowers, colours, perfumes, all very dreary reading for the 
uninitiated, and to be criticized only by the expert. 

Little scope as the plan of the book offers for any 
varicty or display of character, being mainly occupied with 
erudite monologue, put sometimes into the mouth of Durtal, 
sometimes .nto that of the Abbé Plomb, yet the personalities of 
these two, as well as those of Géversin, Madame Bavoil, and 
Madame Mesurat, stand out very vividly, and make us wish for 
that fuller acquaintance with them which a little more movement 
and incident would have afforded. 

But what will give most offence, and tend to alienate a 
certain amount of intelligent and valuable sympathy, is the 
violence, and even the coarseness, with which the author, or at 
least his hero, handles, not only the opinions, but the very 
persons of those from whom he differs ; the intemperance of his 
invective, the narrow intolerance and absolute self-confidence 
with which he sits in judgment on men and things, where in a 
penitent and convert we should expect a willingness to learn 
rather than to teach, and if not silence, at least a more deferential 
expression of disagreement. 

As a matter of fact, this is rather a defect of style and 
expression than of the inner sentiment. It is part and parcel of 
the realist temper to blurt out the thought in all the clothing or 
nakedness with which it first surges up into consciousness, before 
it has been submitted to the censorship of reason ; in a word, to 
do its thinking aloud, or on paper; to give utterance not to the 
tempered and mature judgment—the last result of refinement 
and correction, but to display the whole process and working by 
which it was reached. As it is part of M. Zola’s art to linger 
lovingly over cach little horror of some slaughter-house scene, 
until the whole lives for us again as in a cinematograph, so 

Do 
spares us no link in the chain of causes by which the final result 
is produced ; he bares the brain, and exposes its workings with 
all the scientific calmness of the vivisector. 

Whether we like or dislike this realism, we must allow for it 
in forming our judgment on these volumes, nor must we treat as 
final and approved opinions what are often the mere spon- 
taneous suggestions and first thoughts of the mind, the oscilla- 
tions through which it settles down to rest. Over and over 
again we shall find that Durtal subsequently raises the very 


M. Huysmans, engaged in the portrayal of a spiritual conflict, 
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objection to his own view that was on our lips at the first 
reading of it. 

But evea making such allowance, it none the less remains 
a matter of regret that one who, with perhaps some justice, 
considers that in point of art appreciation “the Catholic public 
is still a hundred feet beneath the profane public,” and chides 
them for “their incurable lack of artistic sense,’ who speaks of 
“the frightful appetite for the hideous which disgraces the 
Church of our day,” who himself in many ways, in a hundred 
passages of sublime thought, of tender piety, of lyrical poesy, has 
proved beyond all cavil his delicacy of sentiment, his exquisite 
niceness in matters of taste, his reverence for what is chaste 
and beautiful, should at times be so deplorably unfaithful to his 
better instincts, so forgetful of the close and inseparable alliance 
between restraint and elegance. What can be weaker or uglier, 
more unbecoming an artist, more becoming a fish-wife, than 
his description of Lochner’s picture of the Virgin: “ The neck 
of a heifer, and flesh like cream or hasty-pudding, that quivers 
when it is touched;” or of the picture of St. Ursula’s com- 
panions, by the same hand: “ Their squab noses poking out of 
bladders of lard that did duty for their faces ;” not to speak of 
the characterization of a “Sacred Heart” too revolting to 
reproduce? Surely when, after having reviled M. Tissot almost 
personally, he describes his works as painted with “ muck, wine- 
sauce, and mud,” it is difficult not to answer with a fu guogue as 
far as this word-painting is concerned—difficult not to see here 
some morbid and “ frightful appetite for the hideous” struggling 
with the healthy appetite for better things. 

However lame and ridiculous an artist’s utterance may be, 
yet there is a certain reverence, sometimes due to what he is 
endeavouring to say, and even to his desire to say it. We do 
not think it very witty or tasteful or charitable to laugh at a 
man because he stammers ; still less do we overwhelm him with 
the coarsest abuse. One may well shudder at most present- 
ments of the Sacred Heart, but even apart from all consideration 
for the artist, a certain reverence for the idea there travestied 
and unintentionally dishonoured, should forbid our insulting 
what after all is so nearly related to that idea, and in the eyes 
of the untaught very closely identified with it. 

But an occasional trespass of this kind, however offensive, is 
not enough to detract materially from the value of so much 
that is meritorious; nor again will that outspoken treatment 
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of delicate topics (less observable in Zhe Cathedral than in 
En Route), which makes the book undesirable for many classes 
of readers, prevent its due appreciation on the part of others— 
unless we are going to put the Sacred Scriptures on the Index. 
In this vexed question, M. Huysmans takes what seems the more 
robust and healthy view, but he appears to be quite unaware 
how many difficulties it involves; and consequently lashes out 
with his usual intemperance against the contrary tradition, 
which is undeniably well represented. It is not as though the 
advocates of the “ flight” policy in regard to temptations against 
this particular virtue were ignorant of the gencral principle 
which undoubtedly holds as regards all other temptations, and 
bids us turn and face the dog that barks at our heels. This 
counsel is as old as the world. But from the earliest time a 
special exception has been made to it in the one case of impurity 
by those who have professedly spoken in the light of experience 
rather than of @ priori inference. Both views are encompassed 
with difficulty, nor does any compromise suggest itself; and 
therefore before dogmatizing, Durtal might well wait till he has 
been as long in the service of God as he has been—out of it. 
What seems to us one of the most interesting points raised 
by the story of Durtal’s spiritual re-birth and development is 
the precise relation between the Catholic religion and fine art. 
Non in adialectica vult Deus salvum facere populum suum ; 
God has not chosen to save men by logic; so neither has 
He chosen to save them by fine art. If the “election” of the 
Apostolic Church counted but few scribes or philosophers 
among its members—and those few admitted almost on 
sufferance—we may also be sure that the followers of the 





Galilean fishermen were not as a body distinguished by a 
fastidious criticism in matters of fine art. In after ages, when 
the Church asserted herself and moulded a civilization more 
or less in accordance with her own exigencies and ideals, it 
is notorious how she made philosophy and art her own, and 
subjected them to her service; but whether in so doing she in 
any way departed from the principles of Apostolic times is 
what interests us to understand. 

There is certainly no more unpardonable fallacy than that 
of “Bible Christians,’ who assume that the Church in the 
Apostolic age had reached its full expansion and expression, 
and therefore in respect of polity, liturgy, doctrinal statement 
and discipline must be regarded as an immutable type for all 
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ages and countries; from which all departure is necessarily a 
corruption. They take the flexible sapling and compare it with 
aged knotty oak, and shake their heads over the lamentable 
unlikeness: “ That this should be the natural outgrowth of that! 
O lempora, O mores!” 

Like every organism, in its beginning, the Church was soft- 
bodied and formless in all these repects; but she had within 
her the power of fashioning to herself a framework suited to 
her needs, of assuming consistency and definite shape in due 
time. The old bottles would not serve to hold the new wine, 
but this did not mean that new bottles were not to be sought. 
Because the philosophy, the art, the polity of the age in which 
she was born were already enlisted in the service of other ideas 
and inextricably associated with error in the minds of men, it 
was needful for her at first to dissociate herself absolutely from 
the use of instruments otherwise adaptable in many respects to 
her own ends, and to wait till she was strong cnough to alter 
them and use them without fear of scandal and misinterpretation. 

The Church is many-tongued ; but though she can deliver 
her message in any language, yet she is not for that reason 
independent of language in general. There is no way to the 
human ear and heart but through language of some kind or 
another. It is not her mission to teach languages, but to use 
the languages she finds to hand for the expression of the truths, 
the facts, the concrete realities which her dogmas point to. 
This does not deny that one language may not be more flexible, 
more graphic than any other, more apt to express the facts 
of Heaven as well as those of earth. It only denies that any 
one is absolutely and exclusively the best. 

It is no very great violence to include rhetoric, music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, ritual, and every form of 
decorative art in the category of language and to bring them 
under the same general laws, since even philosophy may to a 
large extent be treated in the same way. Christ has not 
commissioned His Church to teach science or philosophy, nor 
has He given her an infallible magzsterzum in matters of fine 
art. She uses what she finds in use and endeavours with the 
imperfect implements, the limited colours, the coarse materials 
at her disposal to make the picture of Christ and His truth 
stand out as faithful to reality as possible ; and—to press the 
illustration somewhat crudely—as what is rightly black in a study 
in black and white, may be quite wrongly black in polychrome; 
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so what the Church approves according to one convention, she 
may condemn according to another. 

May we not apply to her what Durtal says of our Lady: 
“She seems to have come under the semblance of every race 
known to the middle ages; black as an African, tawny as a 
Mongolian ;”—‘“she unveils herself to the children of the soil ;” 
—“these beings with their rough-hewn feelings, their shapeless 
ideas, hardly able to express themselves”? The more we 
study the visions and apparitions with which saints have been 
favoured and the revelations which have been vouchsafed to 
them, the more evident is it that they are spoken to in their 
own language, appealed to through their own imagery. Indeed, 
were it not so, how could they understand? Our Lady is the 
all-beautiful for every nation, but the type of human beauty 
is not the same for all. The Madonna of the Ethiopian might 
be a rather terrifying apparition in France or Italy. 

There is no art too rough or primitive, or even too vulgar, 
for the Church to disdain, if it offers the only medium of 
conveying her truth to certain minds. Though custom has 
made it classical, her liturgical language, whether Latin or 
Greek, when first assumed, was that of the mcob—about as 
elegant as we consider the dialects of the peasantry. She did 
not choose plain-chaunt for any of those reasons which anti- 
quarians and ccclesiologists urge in its favour now-a-days, but 
because it was the only music then in vogue. Even to-day the 
breezicst popular melodies in the East are suggestive of the 
Oratio Jeremie. Wer vestments (even Gothic vestments !) were 
once simply the “Sunday best” of the fashion of those days. If 
to-day these things have a different value and excellence, it is 
in one 
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in obedience to the law by which what is “ romantic’ 
age becomes “classical” in the next, or what is at first useful 
and common-place becomes at last ceremonial and symbolic ; 
and by which the common tongue of the vulgar comes by mere 
process of time to be archaic and stately. To “create” ancient 
custom and ritual on a sudden, or to resuscitate abruptly that 
which has lapsed into oblivion, is, to say the least, a very Western 
idea, akin to the pedantry of trying to restore Chaucer’s English 
to common use. Nascitur non fit, is the law in all such matters. 

While we assert the Church’s independence of any one in 
particular of these means of self-expression, her indifference to 
style and mode of speech so long as substantial fidelity is 
secured, we must not deny that some of them are, of their own 
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nature, more apt to her purpose than others and allow a fuller 
revelation of her sense; and that in proportion as her influence 
is strong in the world she tends to modify human thought and 
language, to leaven philosophy and fine art, so as to form by a 
precess of selection and refusal, and in some measure even to 
create, an ever richer and more flexible medium of utterance. 

In this sense we can with some caution speak of “ Catholic 
art” in music, architecture, and painting, so far, that is, as we 
can determine the extent and nature of the Church’s action, 
and therefore the tendency of her influence in the way of 
stimulus and restraint with regard to subject and treatment. 
We do not unjustly discern an author’s style as a personal 
element district from the language and phraseology of which no 
item is his own. The manner in which he uses that language, 
his selections and refusals make, in union with the borrowed 
clements, a tongue that may be called his, in an exclusive sense. 
The Church, too, has her style, which, though difficult to discern 
amid her use of a Pentecostal variety of languages, is no doubt 
always the same—at least in tendency. 

Salvation-Army worship is certainly not of the Church’s 
style, but I do not think, were there no absolute irreverence 
and scandal to be feared, that she would hesitate to use such 
a language, were it the only one understood by such a people. 
St. Francis Xavier's “catechisms” were often hardly less 
uncouth. Still, her whole tendency would be towards restraint, 


order, and exterior reverence. Again, the stoical coldness and 
formalism of a liturgical worship centered round no soul-stirring 
mystery of Divine love; where there can be feeling so strong 
as to need the restraint of liturgy and ritual, has still less 
of the Church’s style about it. For she is human, not merely 
in her reason and self-restraint, but in the fulness of her passion 
and enthusiasm; and restraint is only beautiful and needful 
where there is something to restrain. 

We are now in a position to consider the surface objection 
that will present itself to many a reader concerning Durtal’s 
convcrsion. “He has been converted,” it will be said, “by a 
fallacy. He has identified the Catholic religion with the cause 
of plain-chaunt and Gothic architecture, and of all that is, or 
that he considers to be, best in art. He has laid hold not of 
Catholicity, but of its merest accessories, which it might shake 
off any day, and him along with them. Indeed, he scarcely 
makes any pretence at being in sympathy with the Catholicism 
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of to-day, which he regards as almost entirely philistine and 
degenerate, if we except La Trappe and Solesmes and a few 
other corners where the old observances linger on. ‘It was so 
ugly, so painfully adorned with images, that only by shutting 
his eyes could Durtal endure to remain in Notre Dame de la 
Breche.’ Yes, but what sort of convert is this who is so insen- 
sible to substantials, so morbidly sensitive about mere acci- 
dentals ? We come to the Church for the true faith and the 
acraments, not for ‘sensations.’ In fine, Durtal has not observed 
the route prescribed by the apologetics for reaching the door 
of the sheep-fold, but has climbed over in his own way, like a 
thief and a robber; he has not (as a recent critic says of him 
‘tombe’ entre les bras maternels del’ E-glise selon toutes les régles.” 
Without for a moment denying one of the legitimate claims 
of scientific apologetic, we may at once dismiss the idea that it 
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pretends to represent a process through which the mind of the 
convert to Christianity cither does or ought necessarily to pass. 
Its sole purport is to show that if it is not always possible to 
synthesize Christianity with the current philosophy, science, and 
history of the day, at least no want of harmony can be positively 
demonstrated. As secular beliefs and opinions are continually 
shifting, so too apologetic needs continual adjustment ; and as 
that of a century back is useless to us now, so will ours be in 
many ways inadequate a century hence. It is fitting for the 
Church at large that she should in each age and country have 
a suitable apologetic, taking cognizance of the latest develop- 
ments of profane knowledge. It -is needful for her public 
honour in the eyes of the world that she should not scem to be 
in contradiction with truth, but that cither the apparent truth 
should be proved questionable, or else that her own teaching 
should be shown to be compatible with it. But in no sense is 
such apologetic always a necessity for the individual, still less 
a safe or adequate basis for a solid conversion, which in that case 


would be shaken by every new difficulty unthought of bef 


Our subjective faith in the Church must be like the faith of 
the disciples of Christ, an entirely personal relation; an act 
trust based on no lean argument or chain of reason- 

ing, but on the irresistible spell, the overmastering impression 
ercate| upon us by a character manifested in life, action, speech, 
even in manner; as impossible to state in its entirety and as 
impossible to doubt as are our reasons for loving or loathing, 


for ti usting or fearing. 
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No doubt we hear of men of intellect and learning “ reading ” 
or “reasoning” themselves into the Church; but others as able 
have read and reasoned along the same line, and yet have not 
come; for in truth, reason at the most can sect free a force of 
attraction created by motives other than reason. 

What this attraction is in each case is impossible to specify 
accurately—* Ask me and I know not,” one might say, “do not 
ask me ard I know.” Each soul is hooked with its own bait, 
called by its own name, drawn in its own way; and as the 
attractiveness of Christ is virtually infinite in its multiformity, 
so is that of His Church, nor is there a more unpardonable 
narrowness than that of insisting that others shall be drawn in 
the same way as we ourselves, or not at all. 

Let it also be noticed that a very prolonged and minute 
intimacy is not always necessary in order that we should feel 
the full spell of a personality. Much depends on our own gifts 
of sympathy, insight, and apprehension, on the simplicity and 
strength of the personality in question, on the nature of the 
incidents by which it is disclosed to us. We know one man in 
a moment, another only after years of intimacy, while others in 
regard to the same individuals might experience the converse. 
We must not then suppose that because in one case the impression 
is the result of slowly-accumulated observations, and in another 
the work of an instant, it is less trustworthy in the latter instance 
than in the former. It may be, or it may not be. St. Augustine 
needed years to feel the spell that one word, nay, one glance 
from Christ cast upon St. Peter. Nor again is it always in some 
striking and notable crisis that a character reveals itself abruptly, 
a manner, an intonation, some- 





but often in the merest nuance 
thing quite unintentional, unpremeditated. We know well, if 
we know ourselves at all, how irresistible is the impression 
created on us at times by such trifles, and yet how more than 
reasonable it often is. 

Who shall say, then, that to an eye and heart attuned to 
quick sympathy, any indication is too small to betray the 
inward spirit and character of the Catholic Church, or to 
magnetize a soul and render it restless, until it obeys her 
attraction and rests in union with her ? 

To a sensitively artistic temperament such as Durtal’s, the 
indications of the Church's “style,” revealed in her influence 
upon art, in her creations, in her selections and refusals, would 
be eloquent of her whole character and ethos; it would be to 
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him what the very tone of Christ’s voice was to the Baptist, or 
what His glance was to Peter, or what His silence was to Pilate. 
We have known too many instances of deep-seated and entire 
conviction, based on seemingly as little or less, to wish for one 
moment to indulge in any foolish rationalizing or to question 
the possibility or probability of God’s drawing souls to Himself 
by such methods. 

We must, however, remember that it is not merely by the 
Church’s medizval art that Durtal is attracted, but still more 
by that mysticism which created it, and by which it was served 
and fostered in return. Mysticism must necessarily excite the 
sympathy of one who is in devout pursuit of the highest. and 
most spiritual forms of zsthetic beauty. Whatever be the long- 
sought and never-to-be-found definition of the Beautiful, of this 
much at least a mere process of induction will assure us, that 
men count things beautiful in the measure that they are released 
from the grossness, formlessness, and heaviness of matter, and 
by their delicacy, shapeliness, and unearthliness, betray the 
influence of that principle which is everywhere in conflict with 
matter and is called spirit. Man at his best is most at home, 
where at his worst he is least at home, namely, in the world of 
those super-realities which are touched and felt by the soul, but 
refuse to be pictured or spoken in the language of the five 
senses. A hard, “common-sense,” labour-and-wages religion, 
such as is consonant with the utilitarianism of a commercial 
civilization, could never appeal to a temperament like Durtal’s. 

Doubtless Catholic Christianity admits of being apprehended 
under the narrower and grosser aspect, which, however inade- 
quate and unworthy, is not absolutely false. The Jews were 
suffered to believe not merely that God rewards the just and 
punishes the wicked—which is eternally true—but that He does 
so in this life, which is true only with qualification ; and that 
He rewards them with temporal prosperity and adversity— 
which is hardly true at all.- Catholic truth, in itself the same, 
can only be received according to the recipient's capacity and 
sensitiveness. What one age or country is alive to, another may 
be dead to; nor can we pretend that here all is progress and no 
regress, unless we are prepared to say that in no respect have we 
anything to learn from the past. The Ignatian Meditation on 
the “Kingdom of Christ” evoked hcroic response in an age 
impregnated with the sentiment of chivalry, but to-day it needs 
to be adapted to a great extent, and some have vainly hoped 
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to gather grapes from a thistle by substituting a parable drawn 
from some soul-stirring commercial enterprise—a colossal specu- 
lation in cheese. 

Whatever signs there may be of a reaction, yet the whole 
temper and spirit of our age is unfavourable to that mysticism 
which is the very choicest flower of the Catholic religion. The 
blame is not with the seed, but with the soil. Even where least 
of all we should look for such indifference, among those who 
have built up the sepulchres and shrines of the great masters 
of mysticism, we sometimes observe a profound distrust for 
what is esteemed an unpractical, unhealthy kind of piety, while 
every preference is given to what is definite and tangible in the 
way of little methods and industries, multitudinous practices, 
lucrative prayers, in a word, to what a critic already quoted des- 
cribes as /es petitesses des cerveaux étroits et les anguleuses routines. 

It is one of the narrownesses of Durtal himself to ascribe all 
this to the wilful perversity of a person or persons unknown, 
and not to see in it the inevitable result of the vulgarizing 
tendency of modern life upon the masses. Things being as they 
are, surely it is better that the Church should do the little she 
can than do nothing at all. The “meditative mind” is incom- 
patible with the rush and worry of a busy life, especially where 
educational methods substitute information for reflection, and so 
kill the habit and eventually the faculty of thought in so many 
cases. But if the higher prayer is impossible, the lower is 
possible and profitable. Again, if the liturgical sense has in a 
great measure become extinct among the faithful owing to the 
unavoidable disuse of the public celebration of the Church’s 
worship, it is well that they should be allowed devotions accom- 
modated to their limited capacity. As the Church would never 
dream of expecting a keen sympathy with her higher dogmas, 
her mystical piety, her artistic symbolism, her transcendent 
liturgy, on the part of a newly-converted tribe of savages, so 
neither is she impatient with the civilized Philistine, but is 
willing to speak to him in a language all his own, hoping 
indeed to tune his tongue one day to something less uncouth. 
None can sympathize more cordially than the writer does with 
Durtal in his horror of unauthorized devotions, of insufferable 
vernacular litanies, of nerveless and sickly hymns, of intermin- 
able “acts of consecration” void of a single definite idea, 
more especially wien these things are brought into the very 

1 R. P. Pacher, S.J., De Dante a Verlaine. 
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sanctuary itself, with stole and cope and every apparent 
endeavour to fix the responsibility on the Universal Church. 
But if the Church is willing to go in rags to save those who are 
in rags, she is only using her invariable economy. We know 
well the sort of robe that befits her dignity, and no doubt it is 
this contrast that makes the trial of her present humiliation 
more difficult for us to bear. 

We do not for a moment allow that the difference between 
bad taste and good is merely relative, or that a language or art 
which is externally vulgar can ever be the adequate and 
appropriate expression of the Catholic religion, whose tendency 
when unimpeded is ever to refine and purify. But it is perhaps 
another narrowness to suppose that a reform can only be 
effected by a return to the past, to mediwval symbolism and 
music and architecture. No effort of the kind has ever met 
with more than seeming success. What is consciously imitated 
from the past is not the same as that natural growth which it 
imitates, and which was as congenial to those days as it is 
uncongenial to ours. It is all the difference between the Mass 
ceremonial in a Ritualist church and in a Catholic church—the 
historical sense is violated in one case and satisfied in the other. 
What is once really dead can never revive in the same form—at 
best we get a cast from the dead face. No doubt the old music 
and the old symbolism always will have a beauty of antiquity 
that can never belong to the new; but it was not this beauty— 
the beauty of death, of autumn leaves, that made them once 
popular, but the beauty of fresh green life and flexibility. The 
effort to make antiquity popular is almost a contradiction in 
terms. What we may hope for at most is an improvement in 
the xsthetic tastes of the Catholic public which comes from 
freer and healthier surroundings, from saner ideas and wider 
opportunities of education and liberal culture. When they 
begin to speak a richer language, the Church will take that 
language and find in it a fuller expression of her mind than 
she can in the present fasozs; she will be able again to say 
to them in other words, as yet unknown, what she said to the 
middle ages in Gregorian chaunt and Gothic cathedral. She, 
who in virtue of her Pentecostal gift of tongues, speaks in 
sundry times and divers manners, may in due season find words 
as cloquent of her heart and mind as those which she spoke to 
Durtal in the aisles of Chartres and in the cadences of Solesmes. 

G. TYRRELL. 
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FOUNDRESS OF THE CONGREGATION OF EXPIATORY 
ADORATION. 


A BIOGRAPHER of St. Louis of France tells us that the holy 
King adorned his realm with monasteries and convents, like a 
scribe who illuminates his manuscript with initials of azure and 
gold. The archdiocese of Westminster has, of late years, been 
thus embellished by a variety of religious houses, and another 
addition to their number has just been made by the new 
settlement of the Sisters of Expiatory Adoration, who, until a 
permanent home can be found for them, will be sheltered in the 
House of Expiation in Chelsea, so dear to us all as occupying 
the site of Blessed Thomas More’s whilom home. 

Fifty years ago, the Congregation of Expiatory Adoration 
came into being at Paris, amid the turmoil of the Revolution of 
1848. The foundress, then in her fortieth year, a lady of delicate 
health, small means, and otherwise limited resources, fettered, 
moreover, by family ties and home duties, was, at the very time 
she laid her hands to the work, sighing for the retirement of a 
Carmelite convent ; step by step, and almost in spite of herself, 
was she led on to become the mother of a new religious family. 
In this, her life’s crowning work resembled her life’s course up 
to that time; for almost in spite of herself, amid circumstances 
most unfavourable, had Theodelinda Dubouché, now known as 
Mother Mary Teresa of the Heart of Jesus, been drawn into the 
paths of holiness. 

Mdlle. Dubouché was born at Montauban, in the month of 
May, 1809. Her parents were Catholics in name only; but 
Madame Dubouché liked to be on terms of civility with her 
Curé, and, to oblige him, allowed one of the altars for the 
Corpus Christi processsion to be erected in her garden, year by 
year. She also took pleasure in dressing up her little girl as an 
angel, and seeing her strew flowers on these cccasions, as soon 
as Theodelinda was old enough to be taught her part in the 
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solemnity. What was merely a pretty show for the mother, 
made a deep impression on the child’s mind ; and in later years, 
Mother Mary Teresa loved to remember “what the Blessed 
Sacrament used to say to my heart in my mother’s garden.” 
When Theodelinda was about ten years old, she was sent to a 
boarding-school, where she received religious instruction ; but 
there was a degree of self-reliance and love of independence in 
the little girl, which made her pine away under the close 
restraint of a French educational establishment, and the experi- 
ment was soon discontinued. She made her First Communion 
in due time, after three days spent in solitary reflections in an 
attic at home. During those long, quiet hours, she had resolved 
to bear up against the current of infidelity around her, and be 
a practising Catholic; but there was no one to guide her, and 
she felt nothing so much as an overpowering fear of making free 
with God. Till the age of twenty-five, she never dared to receive 
Holy Communion more often than four times in the year. 

The best means the child could devise, to prevent herself 
from being drawn into likeness with the infidel or indifferent 
persons around, was the greatest attainable degree of isolation ; 
and her family were somewhat perplexed by this singular little 
girl, who could never be torn away from her books and easel. 
Madame Dubouché, however, was not ill-pleased to have a 
learned daughter, and let Theodelinda be, contenting herself 
with occasional warnings against piety, which she represented 
as a foe to all common sense. The child deferred sufficiently to 
her mother’s supposed better knowledge, to feel shy of corres- 
ponding with the strong attraction towards more intimate union 
with God, which would assert itself in spite of distrust and 
rebuffs ; but her resolution to fulfil the precepts of her religion 
never failed ; and when, at the age of sixteen, she was frequently 
sent to Orleans to cultivate her talent for painting in the local 
museum, she availed herself of the opportunity to receive the 
Sacrament cf Confirmation. A temporary stay at Méziéres, 
where the young lady’s beauty and social gifts created a sensa- 
tion, bade fair to shake her determination to lead a serious 
life; but the inward monitor pleaded and importuned the 
more, in proportion as the world held out blander promises ; 
and a severe illness ultimately cut short this period of com- 
parative dissipation. 

To enable their daughter to cultivate her artistic abilities, 
Monsieur and Madame Dubouché shortly afterwards settled in 
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Paris ; and Theodelinda threw herself with native energy into 
her new sphere of activity. Apparently, Mother Mary Teresa 
looked back with a feeling akin to remorse on this bright career, 
rich in hearty work, lofty enjoyment, and noble friendships ; but 
oh, for many art-students of Theodelinda Dubouche’s type in 
the schools and studios of our great cities! Her never blighted 
delicacy commanded the respect of her fellow-students, and 
pervaded the studio she frequented with an influence which 
made it unlike most others. Her teacher, not himself a believing 
Christian, was fond of quizzing the shortcomings of those who 
were ; but his sarcasm only stimulated his pupil to more faithful 
endeavour to bring her belief and practice into perfect harmony. 
In his death-hour, Mdlle. Dubouché, who for a fortnight had 
scarcely left the sick man’s bedside, had the comfort of hearing 
him join in her prayers, and seeing him kiss the crucifix she 
held to his lips. She succeeded in forming a Guild of St. Luke 
among the young women who shared her pursuits. On 
St. Luke’s day, the members met to hear Mass, at which most 
of them received Holy Communion; the rest of the day was 
pleasantly spent at Theodelinda’s home, and a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament concluded the feast. The supposed love of 
power, which Mother Mary Teresa feared might have tainted 
her relations with her young friends, was afterwards a source of 
self-reproach to her; but, if we may judge of the work by the 
fruit, there was little amiss. Her fellow-students all benefited 
by her advice and example; several of them later on embraced 
the religious life. Mdlle. Dubouché herself had as yet not the 
remotest thought of ever taking such a step. Her heart was in 
her work. She spent eight or ten hours daily in the studio, 
except when her love of beautiful scenery took her into the 
country, where her rambles were of the most adventurous 
nature, her intense love of beauty and child-like trust in her 
Guardian Angel combining to make her somewhat disregard the 
dictates of ordinary prudence. Devotion to the angels had 
indeed been a favourite with her from childhood on: she was 


pursuits, having a conviction that so-called literary and artistic 
inspiration, “the consecration and the poet’s dream,” was com- 
municated to the mind by their agency. Music had scarce less 
attraction for her than painting ; she was fond of going to the 
opera, and even here, the call to give herself up to the uncreated 
Beauty pursued her; a fine passage of music would throw her 
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into a rapture of devotion, in which time and place were alike 
forgotten. 

A variety of circumstances combined to break down the 
barriers, which Theodelinda was opposing, ever less heartily, 
to this strong attraction. A sad estrangement from an adopted 
brother, on whom she had for years lavished the tenderest care, 
led her to seek comfort in prayer ; and then the long-repressed 
tide swept over her with a force, which at first made her fear 
for her health and her reason. A prayer-book containing the 
Gospels, Epistles, and Psalms, for the most part as yet unknown 
to her, came into her possession about the same time, and filled 
her with transports of fervour, which the work she was then 
engaged upon, a painting of the martyrdom of St. Philomena, 
contributed to sustain. The declining health of Madame 
Dubouché afforded her daughter more than a pretext for dis- 
engaging herself from many of the occupations and social 
claims which had till then filled up her days, and now had 
no charm for her any longer. Whatever time was not engrossed 
by the invalid at home, was given to prayer and to the poor, 
the personal care of the sick, however tedious or repulsive, 
speedily becoming Theodelinda’s favourite work of charity, 
whilst her decorative talent found exercise in preparing the 
homes of the dying for the entrance of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The sight of the brilliant young lady, arranging the flowers 
and draperies for the arrival of the Divine Guest, excited the 
faith of the impressionable French folks, whilst her occupation 
thrilled her own heart with happiness. Madame Dubouché for 
a long time failed to perceive the change that had come over 
her daughter; when she did realize it, her anger knew no 
bounds, and she inflicted a scene on Theodelinda which threw 
the latter into a fainting-fit, and endangered her own life. 
Mdlle. Dubouché did her best to soothe the poor invalid, and 
then took refuge at the foot of the altar. What was her surprise 
and delight upon her return home, to find her mother reconciled 
and composed, and eager for an interview with the parish priest. 
Madame Dubouche’s return to the Church, from which she had 
been estranged for fifty years, was most earnest and edifying. 
Her daughter had the comfort to see her steadily progressing 
in holiness, and when death came, at the end of two years’ 
patient suffering on the one part and devoted nursing on the 
other, no doubt as to her mother’s happiness was added to 
Theodelinda’s grief. But she mourned deeply. She cut off 
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her beautiful hair, to bury something of her very own with 
the beloved dead; and could only with difficulty prevail on 
herself to take the place of mistress of the house, which now 
so naturally, and at her father’s urgent request, fell to her lot. 
Monsieur Dubouché had, immediately upon his wife's death, 
asked and received a promise from his daughter, that she would 
never leave him. At the end of two years, she had the joy 
of seeing him also return to the practice of his religion, and 
the almost miraculous conversion, before his early death, of 
the adopted brother, whose conduct had caused her so much 
grief, was a further consolation. The motherly care of Madlle. 
Dubouché for a nephew, whom she had placed in the Jesuit 
College at Brugelette, in Belgium, proved the occasion of much 
help to her, by leading to her acquaintance with Father Arsenius 
Lefévre, S.J., who succeeded in calming the fears, especially as 
regards frequent Communion, which still disturbed her peace 
of mind. About this time, she first developed a tender devotion 
to our Lady, whom she had so far rather feared than loved. 
The Way of the Cross had become Theodelinda’s solace in her 
ever-increasing ailments. Whilst meditating on the meeting 
between our Saviour and His Blessed Mother, her heart felt 
irresistibly drawn to the “one heart which ever loved Jesus as 
it ought,” and if the grace was a late flowering, it at any rate 
proved a never-fading one. As the circle of poor people to whom 
she devoted herself increased, Mdlle. Dubouché was _ forced 
to resume brush and palette, to earn wherewith to meet the 
growing demands on her charity. The adoption of two little 
“sutter-children” drove her to eschew more interesting work 
for the better-paid drudgery of copying portraits. Her charity 
was rewarded by the excellent conduct of both children, one 
of whom subsequently became a nun, and gave signs of extra- 
ordinary holiness. Thus a blessing rested almost palpably on 
Mdlle. Dubouché’s undertakings, though she was fond of 
ascribing their success solely to the prayers of one or the other 
of her poor folks. Her own mother’s conversion she persistently 
attributed to a poor old woman, whose death-bed she had 
tended. The keynote of the work of expiation is first struck 
in a letter to a friend, whom she asks to procure her work, 
“no matter how uncongenial ; so much the greater its value for 
Heaven. I am working at an interesting picture now (the 
Espousals of St. Catherine) ; it is sheer waste of time; that is 
not the penance we should do ‘in the sweat of our brow ;’ and 
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truly, whatever time is not spent in ransoming ourselves, is lost 
indeed.” 

The following little incident is a harbinger of the zeal for 
the beauty of God’s house, which was so marked a feature of 
her life in Religion, and which has passed by inheritance to her 
daughters. It was Maundy Thursday, and Mdlle. Dubouché 
had gone to the parish church, to visit the altar of repose. 
There was a crowd of worshippers; but, with the fine instinct 
of love, Theodelinda could not help feeling that for most of 
them the decoration, not the Presence on the altar, was the 
main attraction, and a wish came over her “that all those lights 
might shine for Jesus only.” With childlike eagerness, she 
hastened to purchase a supply of wax candles, and flew to the 
little chapel of the Sisters of Charity in the Rue St. Guillaume 
(known to readers of Mrs. Craven’s charming Life of Sister 
Narishkin), where she prepared a brilliant illumination “ for 
Jesus only.” She had scarcely completed her arrangements, 
and knelt down, when altar, tabernacle, and candles faded from 
her sight, and a vision of the Sacred Heart filled her with 
unspeakable joy. 

In the spring of 1847, Mdlle. Dubouché was assisting at 
Bencdiction, when one of the trying headaches to which she was 
liable came on with more than usual violence. She continued 
a long time in church, asking her thorn-crowned Saviour to 
accept her pain in expiation of the sins committed during the 
Carnival, and returned home in a state of utter exhaustion. 
That night she dreamt she saw a plaster bust of Christ before 
her, and as she drew near to examine it, the image assumed 
the colours of life, and was irradiated with heavenly beauty ; 
the thorn-wreathed brow was bent towards her, and the bruised 
lips touched her own, whilst a voice was heard to say: “ Thou 
art My well-beloved ; I have chosen thee; these two drops of 
blood from My mouth I give thee for sinners.” Theodelinda 
woke, and spent the rest of the night in prayer. The dream 
left a deep impression on her, yet she looked upon it as a 
dream merely, and when morning came went about her daily 
employments as usual. But the apparition would not be set 
aside. It returned with still greater vividness as she was making 
her thanksgiving after Holy Communion, and a third time, at 
the Sixth Station of the Way of the Cross, as she was praying 
our Lord to imprint His likeness on her heart, as sometime on 
Veronica’s veil. It seemed as though the prayer were to be 
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literally granted, for the wonderful image was henceforth present 
to her thoughts, whether waking or sleeping. 

All these graces were leading the recipient to long for a 
life of greater retirement: her inclination was towards the 
Carmelite Order. She had a great devotion to St. Teresa, and 
had for some time past looked up to the Prioress of the 
Carmelite convent in the Rue d’Enfer as to a mother and guide. 
But her father, who was now elderly and infirm, seemed less 
able than ever to dispense with her loving care. At the same 
time, he was ever ready to please her, and willingly agreed to 
go with her to live in a house belonging to the Carmelite 
community, and adjoining their convent. With the Prioress’ 
consent, Mdlle. Duboucheé allowed several young women, who 
had no especial claims on their time and duty, to share her new 
home, and devoted herself to preparing them for the religious 
life, to which most of them aspired. 

The Revolution of 1848 did not at first outwardly trouble 
the life of the litthke community, which was quietly springing up 
in the shadow of the great rock of Carmel. “But Mdlle. Dubouché 
felt moved to procure some atonement for the February outrages. 
With the permission of her Superiors, she caused the painting 
of the thorn-crowned Saviour, as He had appeared to her 
(a labour alike of love and fear), to be exposed for forty days 
in the convent chapel; a Mass of Reparation was daily offered 
up before the picture, and numbers of pious persons, numbers, 
indeed, surpassing Mdlle. Dubouche’s fondest hopes, responded 
to her invitation, to spend those days in a spirit of reparation 
before the Blessed Sacrament. So many persons petitioned 
her to perpetuate this pious union of prayers by founding an 
association, that, with much reluctance and shyness, she at last 
presented their request to the Archbishop. Every sanction and 
support was promised, provided only Mdlle. Dubouché would 
find a sufficient number of members to begin the proposed 
Association of Expiation. By the month of June she had a 
list of two thousand Associates ; but the Archbishop had fallen 
a victim to his zeal. As Theodelinda kissed the murdered 
prelate’s feet, she besought him to make good his word, to 
bless and further her work. At the close of her life, looking on 
the magnificent development of her undertaking, she loved to 
testify to the ample fulfilment of that promise. 

The terrible journées de Juin fell during the octave of Corpus 
Christi. In no other church in Paris did the authorities dare to 
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expose the Blessed Sacrament; but at Theodelinda’s instance 
the Exposition continued almost uninterruptedly, day and night, 
in the Carmelite chapel. Devoted women found their way 
there at all hours, through the horrors of the streets. A poor 
woman, who had long neglected her religious duties, clung to 
Mdlle. Dubouché for sympathy in her uneasiness about her 
husband, a soldier engaged in some post of danger. The lady 
calmly assured her that all would be well if she made her peace 
with God and came to the chapel to pray, and the event corre- 
sponded with the prediction. Even after the octave was past, 
and the blind fury of the Revolutionists spent, the pious women, 
who had rallied round the Blessed Sacrament in the hour of 
danger, were not wearied out, and petitioned for “one night 
during this last night that Mdlle. Dubouché was favoured with 
a vision, in which she was charged to found a religious society 


longer” with a fervour that would take no refusal. It was 


devoted to prayer and expiation, and to the propagation of the 
same spirit among persons living in the world. 

Mdlle. Dubouché confided this mission to the Prioress of the 
Carmelites, whom she considered her Superioress ; and arrived 
at the conclusion that the heavenly mission would be _ best 
fulfilled by the establishment of a Third Order of Carmelites, 
differing from the parent Order chiefly by the less absolute 
enclosure, and the perpetual exposition and consequent adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. The scheme was hailed with 
enthusiasm by all the ecclesiastical authorities, and the young 
women to whose training Mdlle. Dubouché had been devoting 
herself, unanimously begged to be received into the new Order. 
On the 6th of August, 1848, the Prioress solemnly placed the 
postulants, six in number, under the care and authority of 
Theodelinda, who shortly afterwards made the vows of Religion, 
and took the name of Mary Teresa, by which she is henceforth 
known to us. 

Yet Mary Teresa was quite unaware that she was already 
“at the land whither she was going.” She had accustomed 
herself to look upon the life of the Carmelites as her own 
vocation, and expected some day, when the new enterprise 
would have struck deeper root, and her father would no longer 
require her, to resign the anxious headship of the Third Order, 
and find rest in the haven where she would be. The generosity 
of her father, who besought his daughter not to let him be an 
obstacle to God’s work and her own, begging merely that he 
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might yet occasionally see her, released her from one care ; 
and the excellent dispositions of the postulants were most 
encouraging ; but difficulties of various kinds began to arise. 
The principal one consisted in the relation of the new Third 
Order to the ancient Carmelite Order being as yet ill-defined. 
Many Carmelite communities had a distrust of any innovation ; 
whilst others attempted to press on Mother Mary Teresa modi- 
fications of the original scheme, from which she, who knew best 
that it was no device of her own, but a divinely imparted trust, 
could allow no deviation. Her health was failing more and 
more, mysterious sufferings were added to her habitual ailings. 
At times she felt the pains of the Crucifixion with a vividness 
which left her for hours in a condition her daughters rendered 
more grievous by their attempts at alleviating, rest and solitude 
being the only possible relicf. Under these circumstances, 
Mother Mary Teresa seemed little fit to obey a summons from 
Cardinal de Bonald to found a convent at Lyons; yet she 
started without hesitation, in company of one Sister, and arrived 
at Lyons in December, 1850. The Cardinal received her most 
graciously, but, by one of those oversights of which such strange 
instances occur in the history of St. Teresa’s foundations, no 
lodging had been provided for the two nuns, who were driven to 
take shelter in a refuge for servants out of place. Before long, 
however, a fairly suitable house was found; in the sixteenth 
century, it had been occupied by the Baron des Adrets, a 
notorious persecutor of Catholics, and Mother Mary Teresa 
rejoiced in the change of a former haunt of crime into a sanc- 
tuary of expiation. She sent to Paris for eight of her daughters, 
and by the end of January, 1851, all necessary arrangements 
were complete. The chapel was from the first well visited, the 
regular attendance of some soldiers, who came daily for an hour 
“on guard” before the Blessed Sacrament, especially gratifying 
the foundress. 

During her absence, the Archbishop of Paris requested the 
use of the young community’s chapel for the ¢vzdvo of Perpetual 
Adoration, and Mother Mary Teresa of course instructed her 
daughters to accede to the request, and do their best on the 
occasion. In those early days, the Sisters took the various 
offices in the community in rotation, changing weekly, and it so 
happened that during that week a very young novice was acting 
as Assistant. Quantum potes, tantum aude, was the praiseworthy 
sentiment of the young nun on this occasion, and interpreting it 
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after her own fashion, in the full warmth of a girl’s fancy, she 
laid hands on the little capital, which formed the infant Order’s 
only resource, and spent it entirely on the decoration and 
illumination of the chapel. No means of purchasing food for 
the community were left, but that was a secondary consideration. 
Chandeliers were hired, Bengal fires tastefully displayed, and 
the effect attained was so brilliant, that a grave ecclesiastic even 
delighted the author of all this splendour by exclaiming, “ Is 
this reality, or but a vision—or is it Heaven itself that I 
behold?” The Assistant could not await the Mother's return to 
give an account of the successful manner in which her intentions, 
as the young nun fondly imagined, had been carricd out, but 
wrote a glowing account of the ¢7zduo to Lyons. The reply, it 
is to be feared, scarcely corresponded with the poor young 
Sister’s expectations; still, Mother Teresa was not, in her 
inmost heart, displeased with this simplicity, and upon her 
return to Paris, patiently resumed her brush to earn daily bread 
for her impoverished household. 

The rule she had drawn up for her daughters about this time 
received the sanction of the proper authorities, and, in con- 
sideration of its distinctive aim of atonement, the newly-founded 
Order was declared an independent Congregation. The vexed 
question of its relation to the Carmelite Order, with which no 
ties but those of charity and prayer henceforth connect it, was 
thus solved. 

The rapidly swelling number of Sisters had now made a 
removal from the narrow premises in the Rue d’Enfer, where 
there was not even a garden, imperatively necessary. The 
foundress’ good father had died some time previously, in happy 
and holy dispositions, so that she had only the Sisters to 
consider in the choice of a new home. A building which had 
once been an Ursuline convent was deemed eligible, and all 
preliminaries were settled, when the source from which the first 
instalment of purchase-money was expected, most inopportunely 
failed. A stranger as unexpectedly came forward with a loan, 
to relieve Mother Mary Teresa from her perplexity, and the new 
premises were joyfully taken possession of on July 2nd, 1854. 

In spite of her bad health, Mother Mary Teresa was able 
not only to devote herself to the spiritual training of her 
daughters, and to carry on a phenomenal correspondence, but 
actively to superintend the repairs and alterations in the new 
convent, and to pay frequent visits to Lyons, as well as one to 
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Rome. On her way to Marscilles, the sight of the ambulance- 
waggons, bound to Sebastopol, for a moment fanned the old 
flame in her heart. “Oh, if it were the will of God,” she writes 
to her children at Paris, “how gladly would I go with the 
Sisters of Charity to tend our poor sick soldiers in the Crimea. 
But the Holy Ghost makes me feel that a Sister of Expiation is 
a help to both camps.” The beauty of Italy stirred every fibre 
of her artist nature, and from her playful description of the fuss 
attending the inspection of passports at the gates of Rome, and 
other little incidents of travel, no one would divine the burde: 
of mental and bodily suffering, which made her feel and describe 
herself as “a poor aging invalid, hardly able to say a Pater 
zoster.’ Yet she prayed most earnestly for more suffering. 

On the evening of the 8th of November, 1855, the Sisters 
were struck by Mother Mary Teresa’s unusual pensiveness 
during the recreation-hour, at which her presence was, as a rule, 
so genial and sympathetic. Her words and manner showed that 
she forboded some great trial. In due time the Sister Sacristan 
went to the chapel to trim the lamps and candles for the night. 
One of the curtains near the altar took fire, and in an incredibly 
short time the whole sanctuary was ablaze, the woodwork and 
ceiling, all recently decorated by Mother Mary Teresa’s own 
hands, being impregnated with fresh oil and varnish, which 
rendered them more than ordinarily combustible. After a vain 
attempt at removing the monstrance, the Sacristan hastened to 
rouse the Sisters, whilst one of the two nuns who were there in 
adoration went to call the Superior. Mother Mary Teresa was 
on her bed, fully dressed, as if expecting to be called. She rose 
directly, and went to the chapel, to attempt to preserve the 
Sacred Elements from destruction ; but the altar was completely 
enveloped in flames, and after receiving terrible injuries to her 
face and hands, she was forced to desist. Retreat was now 
impossible, and kneeling down in the confessional, she quictly 
prepared for the end. The nun who had remained in adoration, 
had by this time become aware of her situation, and as escape 
seemed hopeless, calmly resumed her place. However, per- 
ceiving one exit still passable, she considered it her duty to go, 
little suspecting that she was leaving the Superior alone, and in 
danger, and herself rejoined the community, who were in the 
greatest anxiety at their Mother’s disappearance. <A fireman at 
last discovered her, unconscious and fearfully burnt. It was 
feared that she might never recover consciousness, but at the 
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end of three quarters of an hour, her daughters were comforted 
by hearing some faintly murmured words come from the blistered 
lips. It was an expression of apprehension lest the privilege of 
perpetual Exposition should be taken from them for their care- 
lessness, as she deemed it, about the Blessed Sacrament. 

The monstrance was found melted, and the Host had been 
reduced to ashes, which are preserved at the mother-house of 
the Order in Paris. The ciborium and its contents were saved, 
and placed in a room in the convent, so that the nocturnal 
adoration was continued with but little interruption. Within the 
few days following the fire, the Sisters were comforted by several 
conversions, for which they had long been offering up their 
prayers. 

Mother Mary Teresa never recovered from the injuries 
received. The remainder of her life was a long martyrdom, but 
her energy never forsook her, and even after she had succeeded 
in releasing herself from the headship of the Order, she con- 
tinued to exert herself to a marvellous extent for its welfare. 
The foundation of a convent at Chalons was the main solace of 
her declining years. Much as she loved the communities at Paris 
and Lyons, that at Chalons appears to have been her Benjamin, 
endeared perhaps by the more than ordinary privations with 
which it had to struggle. So far as these material difficulties 
affected the Sisters only, they were patiently borne and cheer- 
fully shared by the foundress, but something like indignation 
was roused in her when, the supply of oil and candles being 
exhausted, the alms-box placed in the chapel to receive contri- 
butions for the lighting of the chapel, was found to contain 
coppers only. Taking on herself all the blame, as it were, 
of having exposed the Blessed Sacrament to such disrespect, 
Mother Mary Teresa prayed for pardon and help from the 
depth of her heart, and recalled all the instances of miraculous 
multiplications she could think of; but the scanty contents of 
the alms-box showed no symptoms of increase. However, the 
Sisters were astonished to be able to replenish the lamps from 
the oil-barrel, which had previously yielded only a few drops, in 
spite of shaking and tilting ; and for four weeks the seven lamps 
which burned day and night before the altar were thus inex- 
plicably supplied. 

The foundation of Chalons was the drop of consolation in 
an otherwise most bitter cup. A tedious lawsuit (finally, it is 
true, decided in her favour) long harassed the invalid; friends 
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fell away, and turned into calumniators; persons whom she 
was bound to respect fancied dangers to the Church from her 
influence, and discredited her work in high quarters. All this 
was peculiarly trying to one whom self-distrust predisposed 
to side with whoever blamed her, to find herself guilty on 
whatever point she was accused. In her weariness and per- 
plexity, she threw herself upon the protection of our Lady, 
whom she begged to be the perpetual Head and Abbess of 
her Congregation; and, having placed that in good hands, 
fretted no more about it. By the month of July, it was clear 
to all that the end was not far off; yet she lingered on till the 
new building, into which it was necessary to move her numerous 
family, was finished. On being carried into her cell there, the 
doubts which had been harassing her gave way to the triumphant 
fecling that she had accomplished her mission; and her last 
days were peace. On the 29th of August, the last sacraments 
were administered to her. On the following morning, she 
passed quictly away, with eyes gazing intently upward, and the 
thrice repeated words: “I sce... Isee... I see.” 

It is hoped that some readers, at least, of this short 
life of Mother Mary Teresa may feel disposed to study 
the fuller biography by Mer. d’Hulst, from which this sketch 
is mainly drawn and of which a new translation by Lady 
Herbert is now in preparation. It remains to give a slight 
account of the Order which the Mother called into being, and 
which was her thank-offering, as it were, to the Divine love, 
which had so perseveringly woocd, so entirely won her. 

The object of the Congregation of Expiatory Adoration is 
to offer up continual reparation to God for all offences com- 
mitted against Him, especially blasphemies against His Holy 
Name, desecration of His holy day, and irreverence against the 
Sacrament of His love. Mother Mary Teresa’s last years were 
vexed by critics, who considered the very notion of reparation 
presumptuous, a singular prejudice, from which persons pro- 
fessing belief in the communion of saints, or even merely able 
to sympathize with a child's impulse to fondle the parent it 
sees ill-treated, and help to bear a brother or sister’s burden, 
might have been free. Ever ready to defer to suggestions of 
improvement in what was of her personal contrivance, the 
foundress could not give way in this, the divinely-appointed 
end of the Order. The principal means employed to attain 
this object is the Perpetual Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
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before which several of the Sisters are at all hours in adoration. 
Besides the devotions common to all religious communities, 
the Choir Sisters of the Expiatory Adoration devote three 
hours daily to meditation: one in the morning, on the Life and 
Ministry of our Lord; one in the course of the day, on His 
Sacramental Life; and one at night, on His Passion. They 
also daily recite the Office of the Blessed Sacrament. No one 
set a higher value on austerity of life than the foundress; yet 
she would not have anything inserted in the Rule which might 
deter women of comparatively delicate health from entering 
the Congregation; she considered many persons of fragile 
constitution and fine fibre pre-eminently qualified for the life 
of expiation, and would have looked upon it as a sad blunder 
to exclude “Christ’s favourites,’ as she called them. But if 
she would not impose a severe life, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, on the community at large, she insisted on a life of 
labour, in union with the Holy Family at Nazareth. Lay- 
sisters she would not have, thereby, at one time, estranging 
many well-wishers from her struggling enterprise. She could 
not see the need for such help in a convent where neither 
boarders nor pupils were admitted, and there certainly would 
be some incongruity in part of a Sisterhood being relegated to 
the drudgery of housework in order that the remainder might 
be at leisure to practise mortification. The very common- 
placeness of domestic work made it precious in her sight ; 
it seemed to her so safe, such a sure antidote against the list- 
lessness and irritability which come of unstrung nerves and 
wasted muscles; above all, so capable of association with our 
Saviour’s work at Nazareth, where He preferred the colourless 
life of an industrious artisan to the more romantic existence 
of one utterly destitute. Various industrial arts flourish in 
the houses of the Expiatory Adoration ; the beautiful specimens 
of printing from the Convent Press in Paris might serve to 
dispel alike illiberal prejudices against women’s labour, and 
the still persisting notion that the members of contemplative 
Orders eat their bread idle. At any rate, the example of 
these ladies might help to put down the protest against doing 
“anything menial,’ which rises from women of all classes and 
conditions ; and Mother Mary Teresa’s appreciation of domestic 
toil, as the most natural and perfect penance, might make an 
impression on some whom panegyrics of the “dignity of 
labour ” fail to stimulate into activity. 
VOL. XCII, E 
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The requirements of aspirants who do not appear called 
to so contemplative a life as that of the Choir Sisters, may be 
satisfied among the Auxiliary Sisters, who are not cloistered, 
do not recite the Office, and are lodged in a separate building ; 
but otherwise share the hours of adoration and other devotions 
of the community. The chapels of the Congregation are open 
to the public at all reasonable hours; and many conversions 
have, under God, been attributed to the mere sight of the 
Sisters kneeling in adoration, or prostrating themselves before 
the Blessed Sacrament. Father Herman, well known in con- 
nection with the Carmelite monastery in Church Street, 
Kensington, was moved by pious jealousy at the sight of ladies 
preparing to spend the night in the chapel of the mother-house 
in Paris (for women are allowed to join the Sisters in their 
vigils before the altar), to found the Association for Nocturnal 
Adoration, which has flourished ever since at Notre Dame des 
Victoires, and has also been introduced, though with less 
success, at Kensington. English folks, it is to be feared, have 
rather a sad reputation for dependence on creature comfort, 
among Catholics on the Continent, where there is a good attend- 
ance, at all seasons and times, even in the unwarmed and 
unlighted country churches ; though the vast size of London 
and the sacred love of home may perhaps also account for the 
seeming neglect of such devotions as the Nocturnal Adoration 
to a greater extent than foreigners can fully appreciate. 

The Sisters are assisted in their endeavour to propagate 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament by the Associates, whether 
men or women, who, without undertaking any definite obli- 
gation, promise to further this end by all means in their power, 
especially by coming to the convent chapel for adoration, 
by contributing to the lighting and embellishment of poor 
churches, by preparing the dying and their homes for the 
reception of the Viaticum, and children for their First 
Communion. One section of the Association devotes itself 
especially to providing the candles and oil necessary for the 
Perpetual Exposition; many families abroad take pleasure in 
commemorating anniversaries of marriage or death by under- 
taking the lighting of the convent chapel on such days, and 
mothers in having their children represented in the sanctuary 
by a candle, from the day of their baptism to that of 
their First Communion, the prayers of the community being 
specially offered for the little ones so brought before their 
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notice. There is also a kind of Third Order, for women living 
in the world, who are more intimately united to the Congre- 
gation than mere associates, by their promise to lead a life 
as nearly approaching that of the Sisters as compatible with 
the duties of their position. 

A lady, who read the biography of the foundress by Mer. 
d’Hulst, described it as a most superior work, among other 
reasons, because the costume of the Sisters was not as much 
as alluded to. At the risk of affixing the brand of inferiority 
to this little account, let it be stated, for the information of 
those whom it may interest, that the dress of the Sisters of 
Expiatory Adoration almost exactly reproduces that of the 
Carmelite nuns, the bronze cross with red ribbon worn round 
the neck being the principal distinction. This detail is a 
slight but lasting sign of the affection of the foundress for 
the venerable Order, which for some years gave shelter and 
hospitality to her infant family, and which she would so gladly 
have joined had she not been called to another work. Her 
attachment to St. Teresa was filial and faithful. She looked 
upon the Saint as the true foundress of her Congregation, and 
wished it to be pervaded by her spirit. She resembled her 
in her zeal for the glory of the Blessed Sacrament, and in her 
ardour to pray and procure prayers for sinners. 

Thirty-five years have passed away since Mother Mary 
Teresa’s remains were laid in the crypt of the convent 
chapel in Paris. Her Congregation has since then received its 
definite approval from the Holy See, and flourishing convents 
of the Expiatory Adoration have arisen at Lille and at Reims. 
Trying days have indeed at times befallen the Sisters, especially 
in the mother-house ; but they have gone by and have left only 
precious remembrances. The Adoration continued without 
interruption during the bombardment of Paris, the devoted 
services rendered to the wounded and dying soldiers by the 
Sisters, who placed at their disposal the building usually 
occupied by ladies wishing to make a retreat, the quiet 
faithfulness with which the community gathered round the 
Blessed Sacrament when the preparations of the Communists 
to blow up the Pantheon threatened the convent and its 
occupants with ruin; these are records in the annals of the 
Congregation which prove that the spirit of Mother Mary 
Teresa has been transmitted to her daughters, and make us 
look forward with pleasure to their settlement in London. 
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ONCE more the month of May has brought with it the annual 
meetings of the countless religious organizations which centre 
in London, and which, at this time of the year, assemble their 
supporters from all parts of the country. Various in aims and 
objects, they agree in representing what are politely called the 
“evangelical” aspects of Protestantism, and no small number 
of them are very distinctively Protestant in their name or in 
their programme. The Protestant Alliance, the Protestant 
Reformation Society, the National Protestant Church Union, 
the Women’s Protestant Union, the Protestant Defence Brigade, 
the National Protestant League—this last an offshoot of the 
Church Association, by way, it would appear, of atoning for 
the omission of “Protestant” from the name of the body to 
which Anglicans unkindly refer as the “ Church Ass.”—these 
are only some of the organizations which offer an outlet 
for the overflowing Protestantism and superfluous cash of 
numerous well-intentioned folk, and provide salaries—some- 
times very respectable ones—for the gentlemen who run 
the various shows. Nor must we forget the Protestant Truth 
Society, formed by Mr. Kensit—‘to assist me in the sale 
of my publications,” as he puts it with commendable if inju- 
dicious frankness—which is really becoming a very nice little 
property, subscriptions having been stimulated by ingenious 
modes of advertisement until they have reached about 460 
per month. 

It speaks volumes for these various bodies that they have 
not abandoned hope. The earliest of them, the Protestant 
Reformation Society, is more than seventy years old; that is 
to say, it was established while the penal laws against Catholics 
yet disgraced our statute-book—in the year in which Keble 
published his Chrzstian Year, and so, according to Newman, 
laid the foundation of the Oxford Movement. During these 
seventy years, there has been a steady tendency in the 
Xstablishment which has practically ended in the open mani- 
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festation of every Catholic doctrine and practice within the 
Church of England, and has sent out of her men who have 
become leaders in that revival of the Roman Church which 
we see to-day. But this aspect of things is not the one which 
appeals to the Society. Its president, Colonel Sandys, said at 
the Annual Meeting that its “ primary object was the enlighten- 
ment of the Protestants of this country as to the real character 
of Popery;” can it be that the Catholic revival is in some 
measure due to the Protestant Reformation Society? Certainly, 
since the cry of “No Popery” gave place to “Know Popery,” 
the attitude of Englishmen has changed towards things Catholic 
ina manner well-nigh incredible, and it is equally certain that 
our enemies have been our best advertisers. “The work done 
by the Society to counteract Romanism was immense,” though 
it does not seem to have been successful. Until lately, about 
1,400 or 1,500 Roman Catholics per annum had been instructed ; 
“but in 1897-8 the Society had no fewer than 84,525 Roman 
Catholics under instruction during twelve months alone”— 
7,000 a month and a few over! Unfortunately, Colonel Sandys 
does not tell us the result of the instruction, and no one was 
rude cnough to ask. 

But the Colonel incidentally mentioned a fact which I 
think he would have done well to suppress. “The Society was 
set on foot by two Archbishops, several Bishops,” &c. At the 
present day, the two Archbishops write respectful if inconclusive 
letters to the Pope; the Bishops (some of them) wear copes 
and mitres, pontificate at Vespers, and authorize services for 
Corpus Christi. Yet one only, his Lordship of Liverpool, gives his 
countenance to the Society, and at its annual meeting the digni- 
taries of the Church were represented by a solitary Canon, and 
he by no means an important one. The piteous appeals for funds 
which the Society, in common with most of its kind, is con- 
tinually putting forward, and the absence of support from the 
English episcopate—also a feature common to these bodies— 
puts a different complexion on Colonel Sandys’ boast. But we 
should like to know even one of the “84,525 Catholics under 
instruction:” he might tell us where to find the rest. 

Dr. Harry Guinness, a worthy son of Dr. Grattan Guinness, 
took his father’s place, and filled it very well. He has an inti- 
mate knowledge of Catholic affairs, second only to that of his 
father, and seems to have received interesting confidences from 
the clergy in South America. When he “taxed ” the head of a 
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monastery in Peru with “the state of the priesthood” there, the 
Superior replied, with refreshing but colloquial candour, “You 
are perfectly correct, there is not a solitary respectable man 
among the whole lot;” and “the head of the Order of Confessors” 
said they were too bad “to do anything with.” “Strange and 
startling were the instances of persecution which the speaker 
related ’—they certainly were. One Protestant minister would 
have been burnt alive, but the Indians had known him for 
twenty-six years, so they didn’t do it. “He gave names and 
places in proof of his assertion,” and the correspondent of the 
English Churchman only regrets that he has not “ space to give 
a verbatim report of the thrilling narrative.” SodolI. Judging 
from this and the other speeches, including one from 
Mr. Johnston of Ballykilbeg (whose daughter has lately become 
a Catholic), I do not wonder that the enthusiasm of the “ influ- 
ential audience ” amounted to £14 17s. 14d., “ the best collection 
ever made at an annual meeting of the Society.” 

The Protestant Alliance meeting “was such in its vast 
numbers and hearty enthusiasm as is rarely seen in connection 
with Protestant work ”—a rather unkind reflection on the other 
societies. It began with a “Protestant exhibition,” which of 
course included the “iron virgin;” and the things shown 
“created not a little astonishment in the minds of the less- 
instructed Protestants who beheld them.” The representatives 
on the platform included such characteristic Alliance men as 
“our Mr. Collette,’ Deputy Surgeon-General Partridge of 
“ Conventual Inquiry” notoriety, and the Rev. Alexander Roger. 
Hardly any Church of England clergymen, and no dignitary, 
not even a single canon, patronized the entertainment, but 
Mr. Kensit was present, and said that the Protestant Alliance 
“had always given him the help he required.” This somewhat 
cryptic allusion has been explained by the recent revelations in 
the Sux about the Gideonites, a branch of the Alliance to 
which, oddly enough, no reference is made in the annual report. 
In an article like this it would not be possible to do justice to 
the Gideonites, who, according to the Sw, are trained for their 
Protestant work by a professional boxer, and paid for their 
services : they doubtless represent the “forward and aggressive” 
policy which the Alliance advocates. 

The Rev. Alexander Roger was, as might be expected, very 
much to the fore. We learn from the annual report that his 
work “has fully justified his appointment” as organizing 
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lecturer to the Alliance, “and has received the hearty appre- 
ciation of the Committee,’ who thus render themselves 
responsible for the vulgarity, ignorance, and falsehood which 
characterize this “reverend” gentleman’s utterances. Having 
expressed his thankfulness to Dr. Horton, who will be glad to 
know in what quarters his lectures are appreciated, “he gave 
several striking instances of how the work of the Protestant 
Alliance had in several places checked, and even completely 
broken up, the Jesuit propaganda.” Only two are quoted. They 
are these: “ In one place where the gentlemen who signed them- 
selves S.J.,which he took to mean Successors of Judas, had estab- 
lished themselves, and had a College there for training Jesuits, 
the Protestant Alliance had so thoroughly exposed them, that 
now their premises are for sale. At Holywell, too, the cele- 
brated well is to be used for the manufacture of mineral waters, 
and this is owing to the strong feeling which the work of the 
Protestant Alliance had created in favour of Protestantism.” 
I should have fancied that it was owing to the suitableness of the 
water for the purpose required, but Mr. Roger knows best. 

Neither of these remarkable results of “the work of the 
Alliance” is mentioned in the annual report, but they are by no 
means the only omissions. We fail, for instance, to find any 
allusion to the engagement of the Rev. Joseph Slattery and “his 
excellent and talented wife,” whom the Alliance engaged for a 
similar campaign to that of their former cwzployé, the apostate 
Chiniquy. It is most important that the connection of the 
Alliance with this disgraceful couple, who have now left the 
country, should be made clear and borne in mind, so I reprint 
here the advertisement which appeared in the November number 
of the Monthly Page of the Alliance: 


Rev. JOSEPH SLATTERY, EX-ROMAN CATHOLIC PRiEest.— There 
has just arrived in this country from America the Rev. Joseph Slattery, 
ex-R.C. priest, and now a Minister in the Baptist Church. This 
ex-Priest is accompanied by his excellent and talented wife. He bears 
the highest testimonials from well-known gentlemen in America, and 
left the Church of Rome more than nine years ago. He is a master of 
the English language, and is prepared to lecture in opposition to the 
Romish Doctrines and Practices, as the doors may open to him. His 
wife, Mrs. Slattery, is also prepared to address ladies’ meetings. She 
was educated in Rome, and has talents which give her wonderful power 
with her own sex, and knows how to present her cause. All communi- 
cations may be addressed to the Protestant Alliance, 430, Strand, W.C. 
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Those who wish to know more about the Slatterys will find it in 
a penny Catholic Truth pamphlet. 

The speeches for the most part dealt with Anglicans, from 
the Bishops downwards. Mr. Garbett indeed said that “hundreds 
of thousands of persons in this country believed the Church 
of Rome to be an apostate system”—probably he did not 
remember Carlyle’s estimate of most of his countrymen—but 
the Bishop of London came in for most of his criticism. His 
Lordship answered the Protestant demonstration in “a most 
courteous reply, a most able reply, an academic reply, expressed 
in charming language, and sophistry contained in a small space:” 
“he also thought Mr. Kensit had done a great deal of harm 
and interfered in his charming milk-and-water exercise of the 
paternal and benign advice which he was pressing on some 
hundreds of clergymen who were making a law for themselves.” 
Bishop Creighton may have “thought” this, but I am sure he 
did not say it—at least, not in these words. The Rev. G. B. 
Hewitt said that “his lordship expressed the opinion that the 
sixteenth century was not a good time for forming opinions;” 
and the Rev.W. C. Minifie expressed his view that some of the 
Bishops were “fit only for glass cases in a museum.” Colonel 
Whale wished every one to kneel in prayer “as near cight every 
morning as they could,” which seems dangerously like observing 
times and seasons, and presupposes that all Protestants get up 
early ; he says this “would be most effectual in casting out 
idolatry from the land.” Perhaps Mr. Kensit will try it. 
Mr. Denny said, “ When a woman puts her hand to a thing she 
meant it,” which again seems confused. He also showed that 
intimate acquaintance with Rome which characterizes the 
Protestant speaker. Thus: 

He would urge his hearers not to be downcast, for he heard on all 
hands that Popery was not gaining ground. He was in Venice about 
a year or thirteen months ago, and while there he heard from the best 
authorities that the Roman Catholic churches were all deserted, and 
that only a few women attended them. The men had given up the 
Church, and it was not considered a respectable thing to be seen in 
the company of a priest. Men in good social positions would lose 
caste by being seen in the company of a priest—the man who was to 
let them into the Kingdom of Heaven! It was too much to expect 
an innocent man to believe that a priest could open the gates of 
heaven. The Lord help them if that was the only way open to them. 
But a good many priests of Rome did not believe in the doctrines they 
taught, and ridiculed inwardly the ceremonies they practised. In the 
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“holy” Roman Church it was permissible to break every command- 
ment; but a priest must on no account bring discredit upon the 
“holy ” Mother Church, on peril, sometimes, of his life. 


The Rev. C. Fenwick Ward was a little hard on Manchester. 
The Manchester folk, it appears, “are forming their Protestant 
Thousand ; but what was that miserable Protestant Thousand 
compared with the grand four thousand that had gathered in 
Queen’s Hall?” The Rev. W. C. Minifie “received quite an 
ovation,” which lasted several minutes. Then he said that 
“that Protestant meeting, assembled in the Qucen’s Hall, 
London, gave out to the world that Protestants would not 
surrender England to the Pope.” The world will no doubt be 
glad to be assured of this on such high authority, but I am 
reminded of a parallel. “‘Whatever happens,’ said Mrs. Micawber, 
‘I never will desert Mr. Micawber.’ ‘I am not aware, my dear, 
said Mr. Micawber, ‘that any one has ever suggested that you 
should do anything of the kind.’” Some of Mr. Minifie’s remarks 
are hardly suitable for reproduction, but he concluded with a 
prayer, which, as Mrs. Sherwood says in The Fairchild Famitly, 
“is here set down in case any of my readers should like to use 
it for themselves.” 


Gird on thy sword, oh, Most Mighty! and save the land we love 
so well. ‘Thou didst save us before when the Armada bore down on 
our sea-girt isles, and when Napoleon threatened our hearts and homes. 
Save us again! Not from the Spaniard, for he is already crushed ; not 
from Napoleon, for he is but a name. Save us, Lord, from the priests. 
Not this land alone, but the land of our brothers across the sea. The 
arm of power is now put forth to crush the tyrant. Lord, save us from 
both—from the priest, the foe of civil and religious liberty, that social 
curse and moral blight ; and to Thy great Name be all the glory. 


The report continues : 


A scene of great enthusiam then took place, British and American 
flags being entwined, waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and the 
National Anthem and “ Hail Columbia!”, played on the organ amidst 
loud cheering. 


The National Protestant Church Union secured a Prebendary 
and an Archdeacon, as well as three Members of Parliament, 
one of whom, Mr. Cruddas, recommended the N.P.C.U. as a 
means of “stemming the tide of Romanism, which at present is 
setting in with such force.” He hoped Mr. Kensit’s action would 
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“strengthen the hands of the Bishops,” which is by no means 
what the Bishops and others expect from it. Mr. Sydney Gedge, 
who has lately been called over the coals for supporting 
Mr. Dillon in Parliament, expressed with other speakers that they 
“wanted more union among themselves,” and said that “ their 
opponents beat them in holding together, even whilst they did 
not agree, whilst they of English Churchmen did not.” This 
is not easy to follow, but I take it from the Rock. Mr. Gedge 
dropped into poetry now and then : 

No peace ’twixt Rome and England, but a stern relentless strife, 

Till night shall vanquish darkness, and death be swallowed up of life. 
This also is from the Rock, I am not sure whether Mr. Gedge 
composed the lines, but if so his sense of metre seems defective. 
What charms Mr. M‘Arthur about the Church of England is 
its “comprehensiveness,” which “has enabled her to combine 
within her communion the recognized schools of High, Low, 
and Broad Church.” She is indeed comprehensive ; but what 
will Mr. Kensit say to this ? 

The “Conference of Christian Workers among Roman 
Catholics,” held in connection with the Women’s Protestant 
Union, was “very helpful and interesting.” Dr. Tron came all 
the way from Jamaica to talk about “the evil results of 
Romanism seen on the Continent.” They are seven in number: 
“infidelity, despair, tyranny, ignorance, destruction of family 
life, ruin of character, misery, and poverty.” Miss Barbour, not 
to be outdone, “told a terrible -story of cruelty, superstition, 
ignorance, and degradation in priest-ridden Ireland.” The two 
speakers filled up a whole evening. Next day a Corsican young 
lady told “an interesting tale.” Brought up in a convent, “she 
was present every morning at Mass, confessed every Saturday, 
and took the communion every Sunday ; but notwithstanding 
this was sunk in the most complete indifference,” until “some 
English ladies went to Corsica to cause to be heard for the first 
time the Gospel and Jesus Christ, of which she knew nothing.” 

Mrs. Soper’s 
eyes had been opened to see the workings of the Romanists by means 
of the W.P.U. She gave a few instances of the craftiness and cunning 
of some of the Romanists. <A friend, whose grandmother was a 
Romanist, when quite a child, was allowed to go on a visit, on the 
condition that no mention of her religion was made to the child; 
which she promised should not be done. The child went, and 
although the grandmother made no mention of the matter herself, 
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every day two nuns came to the house and talked to the child, telling 
her that unless she became a Roman Catholic she would never get to 
heaven, and her parents, who were heretics, would certainly go to hell. 
She must not let anyone know—but should always pray to the Virgin 
Mary—when she was 21 she must come out and declare herself a 
Roman Catholic. But on her return home she was taken by her 
parents to the house of God, where there was a faithful ministry, and 
she was converted. 


This was at Stroud, and near that place, according to 
Mrs. Jennings, the hon. organizing secretary, 


in the parish church the people had a very dear and godly man as 
their clergyman, but the Lord called him home, and the one who has 
succeeded him is gradually introducing Ritualism. A significant thing 
is that these dear people were alive to the question, so that when the 
first cross made its appearance in the church, on a book marker, one 
of the village men went and removed it from the Prayer Book. The 
thing went on growing and increasing, until some of the people felt 
that they must not attend the church, so built themselves a small room. 
At first they only absented themselves from the evening service and 
built a small hall for the preaching of the Gospel. After a little they 
found it necessary to take another step; they must sever themselves 
from the church, and among the number was a dear old man who 
attended that church regularly for fifty years, but now for the last time. 
This same man gave the reasons for their leaving in a statement which 
might well be circulated in some of our village churches. One reason 
among others was that “that they could not find a church any where 
near which was called Protestant but was affected more or less by the 
visible signs of the Ritualistic plague spot!” 


The charming literary style of this narration marks the 
Protestant woman. Why and when “Sir Samuel Smith, M.P.,” 
was knighted, the Rock does not inform us; but his remark, 
“the more discretion we have the better,” is one of the very few 
sensible observations recorded as having fallen from his lips. 
Let us hope he will act upon his own advice ; he will then not 
be so foolish as to accept and give additional circulation to the 
ridiculous fictions of Miss Golding (by the way, what has 
become of Miss Golding ?). 

Miss Wilson, from Thonon, 


made a startling statement. She said she had been told by a lady that 
a whole village, nine miles from Ipswich, had gone over bodily to 
Rome, and that every Sunday all the villagers drive the nine miles to 
Ipswich to attend Mass. 
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It is very gratifying to know that Suffolk villagers are able to 
afford carriage exercise, and I trust no evil-disposed person will 
visit the village while they are “all” at Mass. 

Perhaps the most appalling picture given is that of the 
Bishop of Winchester—the Bishop of Southwell has no doubt 
purged himself since by his profession of belief in the Real 
Absence. The Rev. H. Lindsay Young, who “opened by 
saying that he did not think much of the Bishops”—nor do the 
Bishops think much of him—said : 


The Bishop of Southwell had been present a fortnight ago in 
Portsmouth at St. Agatha’s, one of the most abominable Mass houses 
in the Church of England. The Bishop of Winchester had been 
appealed to by about one hundred parishioners to abstain from con- 
secrating the church because of the Ritualistic Romish abominations 
habitually practised in the church, but declined. While the Bishops 
tolerated these things they were wonderfully energetic and zealous in 
endeavouring to prevent him (Mr. Young) going to a Nonconformist 
place of worship to preach the Gospel. Moreover, the Bishop of 
Winchester said at the same St. Agatha’s, “The work here is very dear 
to my heart,” and concluded the engagements of that day by being 
present at a dance. 


This conduct reminds one of that ascribed to Nero. 

These are only a few samples of the rubbish that has been 
talked steadily and incessantly for a month or so past. I have 
not even mentioned all the Societics—the Church Association, 
for example, is not referred to—which have joined in the chorus 
of denunciation which greets everything in the Catholic Church, 
and every approach to Catholicism in the Church of England. 
Even in the face of what they consider a common enemy, 
Protestants cannot unite. The fact that at least a dozen 
Societies already exist for the purpose of combating the 
advances of Rome in and out of the Establishment does not 
prevent a new one being formed. No longer ago than the 3Ist 
of March, the Imperial Protestant Federation of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race was formed, its object being to federate “ Protestants 
of all classes and denominations determined to maintain Pro- 
testant supremacy ;” in other words, to accomplish what “existing 
societies””—not even the Protestant Alliance, in spite of its 
name and pretensions—“ feel unable to undertake,” enabling at 
least one more energetic Protestant to make a comfortable live- 


lihood out of his co-religionists. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 











In the closing days of Prince Charles. 
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THE friendly terms upon which the royal brothers stood once 
more were as yet but a paper compact. The Duchess of Albany, 
who had drawn them towards one another, was also the barrier 
which hindered their perfect union. Charles bitterly resented 
the Cardinal's refusal to recognize her rank, her relationship, her 
pseudo-royalty. Henry sternly resented her existence, her 
conspicuous position, the suggestion of royal birth, though he 
found her a useful and beneficent servant, to be tolerated on a 
servant's footing. This intolerance was the outcome of high and 
unbending moral principle, not of cold-heartedness, for the 
Cardinal reveals himself in. his conduct, as he is described by 
those who knew him, as the kindest, most accessible of men, 
though proud, passionate, and impulsive; the same passionate 
Prince who at ten years old had flung his sword away because 
he was not allowed to ride with Charles to Gacta. “ Not a little 
lively” when displeased, and fond of his own way, as Charles 
described him to their father in 1747.1 From boyhood, haughty, 
quick-tempered, obstinate in his opinions, but sweet and gracious 
to all who pleased him, or who offended through inadvertency. 
As a man, extremely polite, frank and free, more like a 
companion than a master ;* sincerely religious, and of stainless 
moral conduct, which he required from others as strictly as from 
himself, but always more of a prince than a priest. And he had 
just been tricked out of confidence and generous sympathy by a 
woman who served herself by his impulsiveness and his horror 
of vice. 

The Duchess writes to him, April 23rd : 

I am abashed by the expressions which your Royal Highness has 
had the goodness to use in your letter to the King your brother. I 


1 See the Prince’s letters in Browne’s /itstory of the Highland Clans. 
2 Jé-neas and his Two Sons. 


% Dennistoun’s Life of Sir Robert Strange. 
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saw that he was as deeply touched by them as I am grateful, as your 
Royal Highness will judge from his reply. . . . Permit me to add to 
such sensibility the request that to complete my father’s happiness you 
would do me the honour to recognize me for your niece. I see how he 
covets for me that precious title. I dare not repeat how it would fulfil 
my wishes. 

I am going to have consulted very privately the memorial which 
your Royal Highness has deigned to send to the King your brother. It 
is perfectly made out, and I think it will be essential to send a copy of 
it to Paris, so as to have the advice of the lawyer in whom my august 
father has full confidence. ‘The attentions of your Royal Highness are 
most gracious, and prove the kindness of your heart, and your real 
attachment to the King, who is sensible of the value of all you have 
done for him. Be well persuaded, Monseigneur, of the perfect devotion 
with which I shall execute the commands your Royal Highness is good 
enough to entrust to me. All the packets were sent yesterday by the 
French courier, and as soon as I have news from Versailles, I shall 
make it my duty to acquaint your Royal Highness with it. 

The King’s health is, thank God, fairly good, with the exception of 
the left leg, which is still much swollen, and causes him to suffer. I 
fear much that the journey to Pisa will do him no good. I am going 
to find out what Alfieri is about ; it is supposed that he is going to take 
a journey. Perhaps he will not leave until after the /é¢es, to attract the 
less attention. Be assured, Monseigneur, that I will take all possible 
means of keeping your Royal Highness informed of his projects. 


By this same post Charles writes to Henry : 


My dearest brother,—If it is a pleasure to you to read my letters, I 
find a very real one in assuring you of all my tenderness, and to see 
that you do justice to the sentiments by which my heart will always be 
animated towards you. Believe that they are inviolable. I cannot find 
expressions strong enough to show you how touched I am by the 
flattering things you are pleased to say to me about my second self, for 
whose attachment to you I can answer, and who becomes from day to 
day the soul of our tender reunion, by the darling care she takes to 
strengthen all the reasons I have for loving my dearest brother. When 
you are discussed, she never varies her praises of your nobility and 
highmindedness, and I find a thousand charms in our conversations, 
since you only are the subject of them. Accept then, my dearest brother, 
the respectful homage which my dear daughter takes the liberty of 
offering to you, and be convinced of her desire to make herself worthy 
of your friendship and your kindness. I cannot thank you enough for 
the pains which you take to advise me for my good. I am going to 
consult the memorial which you are good enough to send me. I had 
already, some time ago, apprized M. de Vergennes, and you will see, my 
dearest brother, by the note here added, that I have renewed the 
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request I made to him before, that the dowry should be paid from the 
pension which Madame receives from France. As set forth in my 
marriage-contract, the payment of the 40,000 livres is guaranteed 
by the subsidies from courts. Thus I should be relieved of all engage- 
ment with regard to her, since she will enjoy 60,000 francs for her life. 
It would be unjust, and you will surely think as I do, my dearest 
brother, that as a reward of her misconduct, she should gain for herself 
100,000 francs. Your memorial is perfectly written. It will be useful 
to me for consultation in Paris, too, where I propose sending it. Accept, 
my dearest brother, a thousand assurances of attachment, and believe 
that no one loves you more than I do. 


Then in Charles’ own hand, pitifully shaky : 


Your most affectionate brother, 
CHARLES R. 
Florence, April 23, 1785. 


The Cardinal was evidently annoyed by Charlotte’s persist- 
ence in beseeching his recognition of her relationship. It was 
chiefly, no doubt, with the object of soothing and pleasing her 
father that she teased in such a seemingly tactless way for a 
boon which had so persistently been refused on principle, though 
he suspected her to be urged by private ambition. She wrote to 
him a week later, April 30, in great distress at the rebuke 
received in answer to her repeated entreaty : 


Monseigneur,—May I be permitted to lay at the feet of your Royal 
Highness my excuses, and the sincere regret which I experience at 
having offended you. My grief is extreme, Monseigneur. It must be 
the fatality of my lot which pursues me, even in my purest intentions, 
and my too ardent zeal to foster a union which I sought to cement still 
further. As far as what concerns me personally, I beg of you to believe, 
Monseigneur, that I desire nothing more than the continuation of your 
protection, and the kindness with which your Royal Highness seemed 
to honour me, the assurances of which were so precious to me. Must I 
lose for ever the hope of finding favour in your sight? Ah, Monseigneur, 
take pity on my despair, and forgive my fault for the sake of the 
motives which caused me to commit it. Of all the reverses of fortune 


which I have experienced, never has anything affected me more deeply 


than the idea of having incurred your displeasure. I offer my trouble 
to God ; apparently He wills to humiliate and try me further. Never- 
theless, in submitting, as I should, to His Divine decrees, I feel, 
Monseigneur, that my misfortune would be beyond bearing if I were to 


lose all hope of recovering your good opinion. I am so much dis- 
tressed, that I fear I cannot express to your Royal Highness all that is 
passing in my heart. Condescend to read it for an instant. One 
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favourable word would restore my courage, and fulfil my prayers. Deign, 
Monseigneur, to say that word. Iam unable to explain myself further, 
owing to an indisposition caused by the lively grief which crushes me, 
and [anxiety about] this journey to Pisa, which takes place to-morrow. 


The impulsive Cardinal was touched, and answered kindly at 
once, on May 4th: 


My cousin,—I do not lose a moment to express to you the regret 
I feel for having caused you distress by my last letter ; but I can assure 
you that the ground for my vexation, which caused me, perhaps, to 
express my sentiments too strongly and plainly, ought not to annoy 
you, for its sole source is the real desire I have to please you, and the 
grief I experience in finding insurmountable obstacles in the way of it. 
For the rest, I beseech of you to be persuaded that after a very little 
reflection I did justice to the sincerity of your intentions, and I am so 
persuaded of it that I esteem you for it more than ever. And since 
you are good enough to make so much of my friendship and confi- 
dence, for which I am infinitely obliged, I can assure you from my 
heart that you have lost nothing of it whatever, and that in this matter 
of our correspondence, I ani sure that we shall be satisfied with each 
other, since in everything that I believe myself at liberty to do, I hope 
you will recognize the sincere and unfeigned interest which I shall 
always take in what concerns you. I beg of you to assure me that your 
mind is at rest. Give me some news of my brother’s health, for I am 
afraid of this journey to Pisa, and cannot approve of it for many 
reasons, but we must have patience. I have not another moment of 
time to assure you of the invariable sentiments with which, &c. 


This letter was crossed by one from Charles to his brother, 
dated from Pisa, also on May 4th: 


Here I am at Pisa, to breathe the fresh air and enjoy the fé/es. My 
health is not strong, but, please God, I hope to recover it gradually. I 
am very sorry to hear, my dearest brother, that you have been unwell. 
For mercy’s sake, take care of yourself. You cannot imagine how dear 
you are to me, as well as to my daughter, who, penetrated by the 
favourable opinion you are pleased to form of her, is full of all such 
sentiments as she ought to feel towards you, and will always be eager to 
deserve your kindness. Accept of her homage, my dearest brother. I 
beseech of you to send us news of you, and believe that the attachment 
I have declared for you is as tender as sincere. ‘The Duchess d’Abri 
presented my daughter yesterday to the Grand Duchess, who accorded 
her the most gratifying reception. 


Signed in the King’s hand : 


I am your most affectionate brother, 
CHARLES R, 
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The Grand Duchess of Tuscany had not consented to 
receive Charlotte at the Florentine Court as Duchess of Albany ; 
not absolutely refusing Charles’s urgent request, but putting him 
off with one excuse or another.! She was Marie Louise of 
Bourbon, daughter of Charles III, King of Spain, and was 
probably persuaded to friendliness by Caroline, Queen of 
Naples, sister of Marie Antoinette, who received the Duchess of 
Albany most cordially. 

Ill and suffering as he was, Charles enjoyed the gaieties of 
Pisa immensely. His life had been of late so hideously lonely. 
Now it was brightened by his daughter's presence, and full of 
interest in his efforts to make her happy. He was proud of her 
popularity and grace, and anxious to make friends for her, that 
his death should not leave her lonely and unprotected. 

Charlotte’s next letter to the Cardinal, dated from Pisa, 
May oth, speaks of a painful drawback to her father’s enjoy- 
ment of Florence, besides his physical infirmities. 

She thanks him for his kind letter of May 4th, and expresses 
warm gratitude and relief to hear that she has not lost his 
favour. 

The health of the King [she goes on] is not good. The journey 
made the leg swell, which was already bad enough, and the sore is 
much inflamed. Besides this, the constant fatigue which he gives 
himself does not allow him to gain strength. All my representations on 
the subject have been useless. If I had had the good fortune to be 
listened to, most certainly he would never have left Florence. I fear 
greatly that the /¢/es, at which my august father insists on being 
present without resting, will have a bad effect upon his precious health. 
The sight of Alfieri, who parades himself constantly in his sight 
wherever we go, recalls to him all he has suffered, and is a constant 
source of distress and irritation to him. I must renew my entreaties 
to your Royal Highness that you will not mention to the King, your 
brother, that I have the honour to write to you. The secrecy is 
necessary, that I may be more wholly at liberty to inform you of all 
that may interest you. At the interview I had with the Grand Duchess, 
I thought it essential to inform her that your Royal Highness blamed 
Madame’s conduct, for she believed that you kept up your friendship 
with her. I also told her of the affectionate union which exists between 
your Royal Highness and the King. She seemed enchanted to hear 
of it, and she expatiated much upon the unpleasantness which your 
two august persons must experience at the proceedings of a person 
who has totally forgotten all she owes to the illustrious name she bears. 

1 Sir Horace Mann's Letters, Doran. It was objected that she had not brought 
credentials from the Queen of France. 
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A week later, May 16th, she writes: 


The King has decided upon returning next Sunday to Florence. 
I have fortunately got him to promise not to take part in the various 
Jétes that are to be given at Leghorn and Lucca. All these journeys 
are too fatiguing in his state of health. His leg is very bad and the 
swelling is enormous. I hope that your Royal Highness does not 
doubt my care for so dear a welfare, but my august father often 
refuses to listen to the advice which would be the most useful to him. 
The continual late hours and the little repose he gives himself, cause 
me to look forward to very terrible consequences, especially if the sore 
does not mend between now and the great heat. 


She writes again, May 2oth, acknowledging with her 
invariable warm though elaborate gratitude, a kindly and 
sympathetic letter from the Cardinal. 


The King’s health keeps very feeble. These four days he has kept 
his bed. He has bad nights, and though the leg is rather less inflamed, 
it is very painful. Fortunately the departure for Florence to-morrow is 
put off. Monseigneur can easily guess how I am opposed to this 
journey, foreseeing the consequences which must result to the health of 
your august brother. My care, my attention to preserve so precious a 
life may keep your Royal Highness easy. Duty, inclination, everything 
urges me to watch over so dear a head: but I see with sorrow that I 
am not listened to as I should wish, as to the observance of a regimen 
which would be good for the King, but which he is very far from 
following. 


This may imply that the excitement of Pisan revels and the 
exhaustion following upon over-exertion had sent Charles back 
to the bottle, but it probably means no more than a very self- 
willed invalid’s self-willed impatience of laws of diet and early 
hours laid down by doctors, for the Duchess nowhere hints that 
her father had relapsed with regard to sobriety. 


Since your Royal Highness does me the favour to consult me as to 
whether it were well to inform Cardinal de Bernis of the steps which 
have just been taken at Court, I will venture to say that I think it 
would be better to tell him nothing about it, because it is possible that 
there may still remain a kind of interest and, in any case, we can 
dispense with that confidence. Pardon, Monseigneur, the liberty I 
take in daring to speak with such frankness. I think we shall not have 
to wait long for news from Versailles. ‘To-morrow we may hear from 
the lawyer Vulpian, to whom the King made me write to charge him 
to forward the letter to M. de Vergennes, and to request that the 
60,000 francs should serve for dowry. I shall have the honour of 
sending to your Royal Highness the news of our arrival at Florence, &c. 
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P.S.—The letter which your Royal Highness has written to the King 
seems to have been a great comfort to him. 


On May 24th, she writes from Florence : 


Our return here took place on Sunday. The King was very tired 
during the journey, but, thank God, the rest which he has taken for 
two days has done him good. Nevertheless, I cannot disguise from 
you, Monseigneur, my fears for his health, which I see daily growing 
weaker. I do all that is possible to alleviate his sufferings by redoubling 
my care, and in trying to control all that could betray to him uneasiness 
or vexation. 

I thank your Royal Highness for your kindness in informing me of 
all you have been able to find out concerning affairs at Versailles. 
I have the honour to enclose with this a letter I have just received 
from the lawyer Vulpian. You will see that the Minister is favourably 
disposed. ‘The article which I have marked with a cross is in reply to 
a question I had asked: namely, if the Queen had assisted to get the 
pension of 50,000 francs granted to Madame. What is certain is that 
M. de Vergennes, now he is correctly informed, blames her conduct 
greatly. As to the watch that has been kept, I think, Monseigneur, 
that Madame has many persons here who want to spy upon what 
passes in our household and who send her accounts. As to the rest, 
she has been warned, and the Minister is too wise to let himself be 
drawn to her side. I think, if I may be permitted to say it, that the 
Resident in Rome must be left in ignorance of the letter written. As 
for the memorial, it has been forwarded very privately to M. de 
Vergennes. M. de Vulpian is wholly devoted to our interests, and he 
will not fail to keep me informed of all that passes. 


This letter alarmed the Cardinal as to his brother's health, 
and he wrote at once to Charles to express his anxiety and 
entreat him to take care of himself. Charlotte writes, May 28th: 


Monseigneur,—I hasten to relieve the anxiety of your Royal 
Highness as to the suffering condition of the King, your brother, 
during his whole stay at Pisa, and even again after his return. 
Sut, thank God, I have been rather less anxious for the last two days, 
and I hope that the letter which he had the happiness to receive this 
morning from your Royal Highness will encourage him to take care of 
himself. My august father has been infinitely touched by the tender 
expressions with which it is filled. . . . Do not doubt of the exactness 
with which I shall inform your Royal Highness of all that passes.! 


1 Tt may be mentioned here that the passages omitted from the letters for the sake 
of brevity are only the elaborate compliments and thanks with which the Duchess 
acknowledges her uncle’s kindness in writing to her and in assuring her of his 
confidence in her. They are always almost werd for word alike and need not be 
repeated. Nothing whatever is suppressed of any facts relating to her father. 
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P.S.—I received a letter from Paris yesterday, by which I am 
informed, Monseigneur, that Madame has arrived there; that she is 
staying with the Prince of Salm-Krybourg [who must have thanked 
his stars on hearing her story, that his family declined the matrimonial 
alliance which his guest accepted]; that she had already made a 
journey to Versailles to see M. de Vergennes ; but as most fortunately 
the Minister is warned, it is expected that her efforts will be useless. 
What is certain is that she has against her M. de Vulpian and all my 
friends at Court, and the Minister of Finance is quite devoted to our 
interests. By the next post I expect to receive something more 
definite, which I shall hasten to make known to your Royal Highness. 

She writes again, May 31st: 

I am greatly flattered, Monseigneur, that your Royal Highness 
should think as I do about the interest which may still exist for 
Madame. I hope soon to have news from Versailles, which I shall at 
once have the honour of communicating to your Royal Highness, as 
well as to inform you of a new /ra/son of Madame, of which I shall 
have full particulars. The King’s health slowly improves. He expects to 
write to your Royal Highness on Saturday. I also shall have that honour. 


On June 4th, she writes: 


After some information which I have just obtained, I think it is 
essential that I should inform your Royal Highness that I am assured 
Alfieri has completely broken with Madame on account of jealousy. 
He accuses her of having preferred to hima certain Elyau. ‘Though 
this valet-de-chambre has been dismissed, he has still other grounds for 
jealousy. In short, it is said that there is a German, Count Proly, who 
has followed her to Paris. Alfieri hides his anger from nobody, and 
says all the evil he can. What is_so unpleasant is that that man 
[Alfieri] has taken a house here for four months, and that the King 
is continually liable to meet him, which is most distressing and 
disturbing for him; so much the more that this mauvais sujet bears 
himself with the greatest arrogance and affects to set my august father 
at defiance. Forgive me, Monseigneur, if I perhaps abuse the per- 
mission you have given me to keep your Royal Highness informed of 
all that I can find out. ‘There are two suggestions which I venture to 
offer. firstly, it is possible that Alfieri chooses to pose as an injured 
person, the better to conceal his intrigue; yet he would hardly add to 
that 7é/e the publication of disgraceful accusations against a person he 
has loved. Secondly, it is possible his remaining here may be only 
with the purpose of watching in case of a certain terrible event. Ina 
little while I hope to know of his schemes more positively. ‘The 
King’s health, thank God, has kept up for some days, as the heat has 
not yet become very powerful. The courier from France has not yet 
arrived. If he brings news, I shall have the honour of forwarding it to 
your Royal Highness. 
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On the same day, Charles writes : 


My dearest brother,—-I hasten with much eagerness to make amends 
to myself for the privation I had in letting a post go by without 
assuring you of my tender friendship. It is very sweet to me... to 
speak to you of my attachment, since you do it justice. I thank you 
a thousand times for the interest you condescend to take in my health. 
I will take care of it since it is dear to you, and as for me, I wish to 
live to love you. My daughter carries out your orders faithfully. She 
scolds me when I want to disobey the regimen I have prescribed for 
myself. Allow me to offer you, &c. 


Then in his own rude, sprawling, but still perfectly legible hand, 


Your most affectionate brother, 
CHARLES R. 
Florence, June 4th, 1785. 


On June 7th, the Duchess wrote to the Cardinal : 


I had the honour to inform you by the last courier of what I had 
been able to discover concerning Madame. Immediately afterwards, 
I learnt that Alfieri had given up his project of establishing himself 
here. Apparently, the friendship which the Grand Duchess is pleased 
to show me has made some impression upon him. If he had continued 
to present himself so frequently in the King’s sight, I intended to make 
a complaint, and I should certainly have been heard. Finally, I have 
been assured very positively that he has made up his mind to travel in 
France, and there is every reason to think that he will try to make it 
up with Madame. ‘The courier from France has brought me no definite 
news relating to that affair, except that Madame still intrigues a great 
deal; but as justice is on the side of your august brother, I hope, 
Monseigneur, that the Minister will be favourable to us. Besides this, 
what has made the greatest impression on his mind is the letter signed 
by your Royal Highness. 

May I be permitted to speak of another interesting negotiation, of 
which I consider it is my duty to inform your Royal Highness, and in 
the matter of which the King to-day entreats your support. As this 
affair had once been agitated and then allowed to drop out of sight, 
there was not until the present moment the slightest probability that it 
might come up again. It is the matter of a dowry due to the late 
Queen, widow of James II. The payment can be demanded by your 
Royal Highness as well as by the King, your brother. While Lord 
€aryll was at Rome, my august father made over to him the papers 
which proved your joint rights. Afterwards he charged him with 
4 procuration to treat with the Count de Vergennes. Being at Paris, 
and talking to the Minister, he found him very well disposed towards 
taking up the business indirectly, and he has written to my august 
father that as a division would have to be made between your royal 
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selves, it was necessary that the King should ask of your Royal 
Highness to accredit Lord Caryll with a similar authority. I am 
convinced beforehand that if your Royal Highness will deign to facilitate 
the success of this business, it will only be for the sake of ameliorating 
the situation of the King, your brother; and as you also have the 
extreme kindness to wish me well, it will bear also upon my own 
future. But while observing the movements of a heart always bent on 
making others happy, I hope fervently that the request my august 
father has made is not such as will displease your Royal Highness. 
If there should be found the slightest difficulty, I shall be much dis- 
tressed that I have not been able to dissuade him from it. But from 
the point of view at which we have been shown this negotiation, I can 
see nothing contrary to the honour nor the pretensions of your royal 
persons. It is France who will be mediatrix. These considerations 
have convinced me that we can succeed only by means of the french 
Ministers, and that care must be taken to manage so delicate a business, 
which can only be worked through a third person. Forgive me, 
Monseigneur, if I abuse your kindness in listening to me. The letter 
the King wrote this morning to your Royal Highness is my excuse. 

Charles wrote : 

My dearest brother,—The tender friendship which binds us, and of 
which you have given me the most flattering assurance, inspires me 
with firm confidence that you will be good enough to join me in a 
matter which interests us equally, and which will be of great advantage 
to us if we are fortunate enough to succeed in it. Lord Caryll, upon 
whose zeal and attachment we can absolutely reckon, was once charged 
by me with a procuration to recover the debt due to us in England, 
namely, the dowry of the late Queen, widow of James II. He has 
written to me lately that it was essential he should show to the Count 
de Vergennes a similar authority on your part, because the moment 
is favourable for the negotiation of the business and the Minister is 
disposed to serve us for all he is worth, without in the slightest degree 
hurting the honour of our family, my pride, nor my rights. It runs to 
twenty-five years at the rate of a million a year. By making some 
sacrifice, it would be easy to get a considerable reimbursement, and 
in the position to which I find myself reduced it is absolutely necessary 
that I should seek the means of doing myself justice. I should be 
greatly delighted... to have your assent, wishing to act in no way 
but according to your views and the support which you will give me. 
I enclose herewith a copy of the procuration which I had sent to his 
lordship. If you will be good enough, dearest brother, to have one 
drawn up and to sign it, I shall be immensely obliged to you. The 
moment is pressing, and they await your approbation to act. Forgive 

. my importunity. Permit my daughter to present her respects. .. . 

(Signed) Your most affectionate brother, 

Florence, June 7, 1785. CHARLES R. 
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On June 14th, the Duchess wrote to the Cardinal, enclosing 
the following copy of a letter from M. de Vulpian to herself: 


Madame,—I had the opportunity yesterday to occupy myself at 
Versailles with the King’s affairs concerning the dowry, and the 
favourable dispositions towards him and towards yourself, madame, 
continue. I foresaw that the proposals which I reported to you in my 
last letter would have to be lowered again, and that we should have to 
be satisfied with ten, or perhaps six thousand livres. To have some 
sort of fixed dowry independently of the pension seems to me the 
end to which they will be reduced. It will be necessary that in this 
position I should have a power from the King, by which he will 
authorize me to settle in his name the question raised by Madame... . 
An arrangement would always be preferable, because the Court would 
be much annoyed at any public scandal on the subject. I have been 
told of the surrender of the jewels as of a sacrifice already made, and 
I shall profit by it to demand a written agreement with respect to it, 
in such a manner that there shall be no ground for future discussion. 
I shall await your reply to proceed, and I hope it will arrive promptly. 
Above all, there must be no title of Azwg in the power. I have had 
the memorial you were good enough to entrust to me, read with the 
strictest attention, and I have seen that since then the Minister has 
been more favourable to us. I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) VULPIAN. 

Paris, June 13, 1785. 


The Duchess wrote at the same time: 


Having the honour to send the enclosed letter to your Royal 
Highness, I take the liberty of advising you to confirm with your own 
opinion all steps previously taken, which assuredly will have great 
weight with the Ministers, and it seems to me that it is to your Royal 
Highness they will refer this affair. The piety of your principles, your 
fixed opinions, will allow no suspicion of partiality, and so all that 
may have been written in favour of Madame will disappear before the 
setting forth, Monseigneur, of your just grounds of complaint: upon 
which it seems that no one has more right to be listened to than your 
Royal Highness and the King, your brother. Thus, if it were possible 
to cite some facts, all that passed at Rome and at the waters of Baden, 
the fear they betray of memorials, and the fact that my august father 
does not seek to attack his marriage contract, it would serve us con- 
siderably, and M. de Vulpian or Madame la Princesse de Montbazon, 
who has a good head, and an immense deal of cleverness, will cause 
your just reasons to be appreciated. Permit me, Monseigneur, to 
represent to your Royal Highness that the letter she wrote to me must 
be kept to ourselves. She would have reason to reproach me if her 
name were mentioned, and we should close against ourselves the door 
to all the lights that we may receive from her. I also think it would 
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be as well if your Royal Highness were to ignore all that Cardinal de 
Bernis has written to the Minister. I have not dared to show the 
Princess’s letter to the King, in fear that it might put him out of 
temper, the more so that he has assured me emphatically that he has 
never signed any papers. If your Royal Highness should wish to 
enlighten the Minister further, I beg of you to give me your orders 
minutely, and you can rely upon me to execute them exactly. Iam 
more and more penetrated, Monseigneur, by your kindness, in the 
confidence you profess in your letter, and I will always try to deserve 
it. The King also is very sensible of the new proofs of your friendship. 
His health is, thank God, well enough. Alfieri, they say, is gone. 
He was afraid that I might act against him if he dared to settle here. 
But there is every reason to believe that the plans he announced were 
only the better to hide his manceuvres. Madame complains loudly at 
Paris of injustice and that we want to take her bread from her. Finally, 
in spite of all her actions, I hope much; above all, if we have enough 
to frighten her with. 


A week later, June 21st, Charles writes : 


My dearest brother,—I am very sensible of the mark of friendship 
which you have been good enough to give me by sending me a procura- 
tion which will perhaps be useful to us. I want to speak to you now 

. of the desire I have to see you here, so that I may repeat to you 
personally my sentiments of attachment. I should thus experience a 
great consolation which my bad health makes me anxious to hasten ; 
to place my daughter at your feet, for whom I would implore your 
protection and kindness. I venture to think... that you could not 
refuse her the happiness of being left to your care. She will 
find a second father in you, dear brother. This idea comforts me and 
guarantees her future happiness if she should lose me. My health gives 
me always the liveliest fears, but I resign myself to the will of God. If 
my dearest brother will be good enough to yield to my wishes, I hope 
I may have the honour of receiving him after St. Peter’s day. In 
consequence, I please myself by looking forward to preparing quarters 
for you in my house, as comfortable as I can make them, so that I may 
have the happiness of receiving you and enjoy the satisfaction of lodging 
you under my roof. I beg of my dearest brother to be persuaded that 
until the last breath of my life I shall not cease to love him tenderly. . . 

(Signed) Your most affectionate brother, 
CHARLES R. 

Florence, June 21st, 1785. 

The Duchess wrote on June 25th, congratulating the Cardinal 
on having somewhat recovered from one of the little illnesses 
with which he was, or fancied himself, so frequently afflicted. 
She thanked him warmly for his promise of protection, then 
turned to other matters. 
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I am of your Royal Highness’s opinion that it is better worth while 
to keep silence upon many facts which it would be disagreeable to 
make public. I shall find very useful the paper you have been good 
enough to send me, which will prove that Alfieri had orders to leave 
Rome, because they have been at pains to contradict these facts, and I 
thank your Royal Highness a thousand times that you have been kind 
enough to send me a copy of the note. It is certain that it exists, that 
the King has signed it, and that Madame has taken it to M. de 
Vergennes, but in spite of all that, they greatly dread a scandal. 
Here is an extract from a letter which I received yesterday from 
M. de Vulpian,! . . . begging of him [the King] to settle the sum to 
be granted, and I shall do my best to get the King to put an end to 
an affair which would be long and tiresome as a lawsuit. The act 
which they asked for and which I had the honour to send your Royal 
Highness by the last courier, is necessary for frightening them, but I 
shall not show it to the King until I have your Royal Highness’s orders. 
As Madame wishes to leave, they want M. de Vulpian to be furnished 
with a new power from the King to name some sum or other for the 
dowry, and the note would be annulled. ‘The memorial of your Royal 
Highness has been read with the most scrupulous attention, has made 
the Ministers reflect, and Madame has not found with them all the 
interest she expected. 

The Cardinal was anxious to see Charlotte, that they might 
more conveniently discuss the business, but for some mysterious 
or imaginary reason or other, he would not come into the 
Duchy of Tuscany even to please his dying brother. He 
suggested that Charlotte should pay him a visit, a great 
“climb down” on his part and a striking tribute to her sense 


and devotion. She replied, June 28th: 


Nothing could equal my satisfaction if it might be permitted to me 
to throw myself at the feet of your Royal Highness, . . . since circum- 
stances are against your coming here according to the wishes of the 
King, your brother, a privation that will be very painful to him. I shall 
wait submissively the orders that you deign to give me, and wish 
ardently that nothing may come in the way of my eagerness to fly at 
the first signal. I shall be careful, Monseigneur, to add to the act 
you have accepted, the note you have been good enough to join to it. 
It is perfectly and forcibly written, with much more energy than all 
the rest. I am going to have it copied, and I shall get the King to 
sign it to send next Friday to M. de Vulpian, who will certainly make 
good use of it. Your Royal Highness will have seen by the letter I 
had the honour to write to you on Saturday, that M. de Vulpian has 
been instructed to offer a settlement and that they may be satisfied 
with 6,000 francs for dowry. This will be the pleasantest way to 


1 Add. MSS. British Museum, 34,634. 
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manage it. Otherwise there would be endless discussions, which 
would tease the King continually. However, since your Royal 
Highness is good enough to share the trouble of the business out of 
kindness to your august brother and to me, I will propose nothing to the 
King but what I am sure will be approved by your Royal Highness, 
not wishing to be guided except by your advice. ‘The memorial which 
is being sent will be preparatory, and will impress them, and by the 
next post, if I have received your Royal Highness’s commands, I will do 
my best to determine the King to give full power to M. de Vulpian to 
pronounce one way or the other upon a dowry. Madame only awaits 
that moment for leaving Paris. She hopes much, they say, to get 
something out of Spain. I do not know whether she or the King will 
be the more listened to. He made some attempt, at the time the 
King of France was giving him 60,000 francs, and the Count de 
Vergennes wrote to the Count di Florida Blanca to signify to him that 
the King of France would be pleased to see the King of Spain follow 
his example and grant a pension to my august father. But as Madame 
has a sister [the Marquise de Jamaique] fort intrigante in both quarters, 
I believe she will-hinder the good-will of the Minister, and request him 
to solicit in favour of Madame. Alfieri is at Pisa until September, and 
he will not rejoin Madame until she goes to Alsace. There is a doubt 
whether before settling in Alsace at the house of Mdlle. Malzam, she 
may not try a journey into Spain. The latest news speak of it as a 
project. 
P.S.—-The King’s health is, thank God, very well. 
She wrote again to the Cardinal, on July 2nd: 


I will do all I can to get the King to sign the power which is 
necessary to put an end to discussions that cannot be anything but 
disagreeable. I will suggest to him-the sum of 10,000 livres, but I fear 
very much that the King will think it too hard, his wish being to grant 
nothing. I will act for the best, so as to conform to the intentions of 
your Royal Highness. May it be permitted to me, Monseigneur, to 
express the joy that I experienced this morning in seeing how the King 
was affected by reading the letter, so full of kindness, which he received 
from your Royal Highness. He sent for me at once, and you may 
imagine, Monseigneur, with what eagerness the King and I sought to 
guess the reasons which prevent your Royal Highness from acceding to 
our wishes. Afterwards, the secret upon which my happiness depends 
became the more embarrassing, in that I was afraid lest my extreme 
desire to persuade my august father should betray the sentiments with 
which I am penetrated for your royal person. 

Which probably means, she was afraid Charles would be jealous.! 


1 Probably not without grounds. Unreasoning jealousy was one of the unhappy 
characteristics of his degraded character, as Miss Walkinshaw complained. His wife 
too ; falsely as to the unreason. 
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However, Heaven protected me. I have almost won the victory, and 
your Royal Highness will judge by the King’s answer. You alone can 
now put the finishing touch to my satisfaction, and to the happiness | 
look forward to in paying my respects to you. If your Royal Highness 
will allow me to add the suggestion, I think it will not do to let the 
King know the distance, or the place, to which your Royal Highness 
will come (supposing you propose to take a journey), because it has 
occurred to my august father that your Royal Highness would perhaps 
go to some watering-place, and he is quite capable of wanting to go to 
the same, which would be much too fatiguing for him in his present 
condition. 

Charles wrote the same day, July 2nd: 

My dearest brother,—It is with much emotion that I see you 
share my desire to meet you. You cannot imagine what satisfac 
tion I should have to be able to repeat to you in person the 
tender sentiments which attach me to you; and I hope that 


though reasons, which I think I can guess at, may keep you away 
for the time, you would fain pay me a visit whose value I should 
fully appreciate. As to the other difficulty, my daughter, who is 


penetrated by all she owes to you, is good enough to explain to me the 
advantage it would be to her, and as I see, also to me, if she were to 


have the happiness of being really known to you. ... It would be 
very sweet to me if my second self, whom I long to place at your feet, 
should be near you, the interpreter of all my sentiments, while offering 


to you the assurance of her attachment and respect. I shall live, there- 
fore, in the hope of soon hearing from you. ‘There is no effort which I 
would not make, either by my dear daughter or myself, to prove to you 
the tender friendship of which I have assured you. 

(Signed) Your most affectionate brother, 

Florence, July 2, 1785. CHARLES, R. 

A week later, July 9th, he wrote again : 

Your letter of the 6th current was balm to my heart, since it assures 
me of your sentiments towards me and my second self, who, I take 
upon me to say, deserves for her excellent qualities your kindness and 
esteem. . . . I cannot express to you the joy I experience . . . to look 
forward to the day when you will be a father to a child whom I have so 
much reason to love tenderly. I have now only one wish, to have the 
consolation of seeing you, and I like to flatter myself that if circum- 
stances should alter, you will come to receive proof of my tenderness. 
Accept the respects of my daughter, who wishes ardently to have the 
honour of paying her court to you. I will await your decision, . 
and in any case, it cannot but be favourable to me. 

I am [signed] your most affectionate brother, 

Florence, July 9, 1785. CHARLES [corner torn off]. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The world’s a wilderness of woe, 
And life’s a pilgrimage of pain, 
Till mild Religion from above 
Descends. 


J. Montgomery. 
THE Rector did not go straight home even when he had quitted 
Father Learmonth’s house. It was necessary he should have 
some excuse to give to Laura for his long absence, so in spite of 
the falling rain, and the fact that he had no overcoat, he went 
away up the High Street, and down by the river, to see several 
of the poor folk in whom he was interested. It was nearly half- 
past seven when he got back to the Common again. The 
Catholic church was lighted up then, and he stood still, and 
listened to the voices of the singers chanting a litany. 


Out of the dark and dreary street, 
Out of the cold and driving sleet, 
Into the Church the folk had gone. 
Ora pro nobis—Ora pro nobis. 


By-and-bye the bell sounded, and a minute or two later the 
congregation began to stream out. Mr. Rodney turned, and 
made his way over to the Terrace. When he came to Miss 
St. Barbe’s house-door, he stopped suddenly, and rang the bell. 
That lady was standing by the fire, waiting for her dinner to be 
announced, when the Rector was shown in. She saw his white 
face in a moment. 

“ The child!” she said, coming quickly towards him ; “what 
is it?” 

“Yes,” he said, hoarsely. Then, as she sank down on a sofa, 
he began the tale, and told all there was to tell. For a while 
there was asilence. Then Miss St. Barbe spoke. 

“It is hard to understand. In my own trouble it did not 
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seem so, but you two were so happy—so happy.” She stopped. 
Something caught in her throat. 

“We were very happy,” the Rector answered, slowly. Then 
as the remembrance of it all came to him, he covered his face 
with his hands, and for a little space the strong man’s strength 
forsook him. Miss St. Barbe rose from her seat and stood 
beside him. She did not speak. What could words avail ? 
She simply stood silent. It was an involuntary act of homage 
to his grief. Long afterwards she said that she felt it would 
have been unbecoming to remain seated. 

The clock upon the mantelpiece chimed the quarter before 
eight, and Mr. Rodney started. “I must go. I am late. Could 
you not come back, and dine with us? It will help me.” 

Miss St. Barbe rang the bell. “Louise, I dine at Mr. Rodney’s. 
My cloak. Thank you. Come.” 

“ See,” said the Rector, with a little laugh, “ I have brought a 
guest to dinner. I went in there on my way home after visiting 
in the town, and staying till the quarter sounded, I persuaded 
her to come back with me.” 

“T've been wondering and wondering where you were, 
Duncan,” Laura said. “I was sure you would come back after 
talking to Mr. Burton, and then, as the time went on, I thought 
he must be telling you I was going to die at least; then I 
looked out, and saw that you had both disappeared, so I came 
to the conclusion it was all right.” 

The Rector gave a little laugh. It was very well done. 
Even Miss St. Barbe could not have detected that it was forced. 
Laura was not to know, and his love was making him rise to the 
occasion. Dinner was announced, and he made a little joke to 
his guest as he handed her in to table. 

The meal went on. The fire burned brightly, and the lamps 
shone down on the neat silver which had belonged to Laura's 
grandfather, and of which she and her husband were both proud. 
Miss St. Barbe, looking on, thought of other evenings, when 
things had been so bright, when there had been no shadow on 
the young pair. It seemed like a dreadful dream, having that 
knowledge locked in her heart. She never quite knew how the 
evening passed. She understood, however, that both Mr. Rodney 
and she were carrying out the doctor’s directions, for she could 
see that Laura suspected nothing. She sat in the drawing-room 
beside “the child,’ and showed her how to do some stitch which 
she did not understand, and laughed and talked all the while, 
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with the great dread in her heart. The kiss Miss St. Barbe gave 
“the child” was very tender, when she went away. The Rector 
escorted her home. 

“We shall need you more than ever now,” he said. 

Miss St. Barbe bowed. It took a minute before she found 
her voice. “Good night. God bless you, and keep you both 
together.” Then her voice failed, and she went into her own 
house quickly, leaving the Rector standing still in the darkness 
of the winter’s night. 

And yet when the next morning dawned bright and fair, 
and the sun shone into the little dining-room, hope returned to 
the strong man’s heart. Laura, who had had a good night, came 
down to breakfast in a simple morning wrapper, with her dark 
hair falling in a shower on her shoulders—she had already 
begun the life of an invalid in a few little things. She looked 
so much her own self, that the Rector began to hope there was 
nothing very wrong after all. He had wanted her to breakfast 
in bed, but she would come down to make his tea. She was 
very cheery. And after the meal was over, in came Miss 
St. Barbe to say how sweet and soft the air was, and how it 
would be good for “the child” to walk up and down the Terrace 
about noon. Hope came back to the Rector—God's precious 
cift, hope. She might recover. He returned from the parish in 
time to take her out. Laura walked between her husband and 
Miss St. Barbe, and her laugh rang out merrily. 

“TI feel so like ‘ David's mother’ walking between Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone!” she said, and the others laughed too. 

The next day, and the next, were somewhat similar ones, 
but after that came one of those rapid changes which are so 
characteristic of this our island home. The wind went round to 
the north-east, and blinding showers of white snow came down 
at intervals, completely hiding the grey sea. Miss St. Barbe 
came in early, and declared Laura ought to have stayed in her 
own room, the house was as cold as charity. Mr. Rodney had 
had a new stove erected in the hall, but the housemaid did not 
understand it. 

“ Kindly allow me,” said Miss St. Barbe, kneeling down 
before it. “Jane, give me the paper.” 


the house right up to Laura's door. 
The day grew worse as the hcurs wore on. The wind howled 
down the chimney, the house shook as the fier 
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along the Terrace, and the sea was one great shect of angry 
foam. Laura lay on her sofa in the drawing-room, beside what 
Mr. Rodney, coming in once for a minute looking like a Lap- 
lander, styled “a kingly fire.” She did a little work for the 
clothing club, and then played Hadma with Miss Ellen. 

“ Before you came I used to play with my good Louise, but 
she never really learned the game. Louise, good soul, was born 
a fool, and Louise will die a fool. I am aware of it. Avzzd/y go 
on.” 

Laura laughed as she moved a picce. 

All that week the weather continued bad. Mr. Burton’s 
medicine, which at first seemed to do good, ceased to have much 
effect. And on Saturday came the first bad night. Miss St. Barbe 
remained with Mrs. Rodney while the Rector was at church 
next morning. Some of the congregation noticed that the latter 
looked ill and worn, and a few were sorry, the majority 
indifferent, and the remainder—well, the remainder hated him ; 
and if they were not glad, at least they were not much grieved. 

“Mrs. Rodney and Miss St. Barbe,” said Amelia Gubbins to 
her brother, as they walked home, “were both away. They 
were away the other afternoon too. I wonder why?” 

“ She is ill again,” fat Mr. Gubbins answered, rousing himself 
from a dream over some splendid vestments he had seen at a 
High Church exhibition at Brighton the day before. “ She is ill 
again, the doctor is always there. I hear she is in a decline. I 
used to think it was all a sham, but now I believe she’s going to 
die. I was going to say I hoped she would. Wasn’t it wicked 
of me?” He gave a spiteful grin. Mr. Gubbins had never 
forgiven the snubbing Laura had once given him, and he hated 
her, even while he admired her. Then his thoughts went back 
to the rich garments, and he sighed. “ Amelia, I do wish you 
had seen that cope. It had the loveliest I.H.S. in blue on it 
you ever saw.” 

Amelia shrugged her shoulders indifferently at the idea of 
Mrs. Rodney’s dying, and then went on to ask more questions 
about the cope. 

“It must have been a@zvine,’ she said, and quickened her 
steps, having seen Captain Fuller of the Depot far on in front, 
enjoying a cigar. The luckless individual found himself engaged 
for tea that afternoon before he knew where he was. 

Mr. Rodney found it hard to hide his anxiety from Laura as 
the days went on, but still he succeeded, and when with her was 
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bright and cheerful. The fortnight between Mr. Burton’s visits 
seemed very long. The Rector himself was out of sorts through 
working hard all day, and not getting his rest at night. Asa 
rule Laura slept well till two, or half-past, after that extreme 
restlessness set in, which nothing seemed to quiet. She wanted 
Duncan to sleep in his dressing-room, hating to disturb him, but 
he would not hear of it. He liked to give her her beef-tea, to 
turn her pillows, and to bathe her forehead with eau de Cologne. 
Who that has watched beside a loved one does not understand 
this? The weariness, the longing for rest, may be great, but 
love is far stronger, and keeps the tired watcher at his post until, 
when many days and nights have come and gone, all is over, and 
the work is done. And then comes rest—no! not quite then. 
At first we know only the wild longing to have our darling back 
at any cost, to hear the bell in the silent night which is our 
signal, to see the lamp burning in the grey dawn, to listen once 
more to the laboured breathing. But this is se/f4 and in a while 
it goes, and we are content. Love conquers once again. We 
would not bring our loved ones back to suffer, we would not if 
we could ; but at first, I say, this is xo? so. 

And so, though Duncan was very weary, he would not 
delegate his task to another. So long as he might, he would 
tend her. He carried out all the doctor’s orders implicitly, and 
hoped for, and yet dreaded, Mr. Burton’s next visit. At last he 
came. And then—she was no worse, that was certain ; but, on 
the other hand, there was no improvement. “ Hope on, don’t 
give up,” he said, cheerily, and drove away to Avondale once 
more. Oh! the sickening agony at Duncan’s heart as he stood 
watching the grey silver sea. 

Things had lulled a little since the Bishop of Carswell’s visit 
as regards the abuse of the Rector. The Littleton Observer, 
which for months past had hardly been a week without a letter, 
had no reference to the parish church, and though the Randles, 
the Barkers, and the rest of the crew, were stiff and unpleasant 
when they encountered Mr. Rodney, there was nothing actually 
said. The only people who held on their old course were the 
Gubbins, and a few of their chief friends. They would not call 
to ask after Mrs. Rodney, though it was well known among the 
Littletonites that Dr. Newman, as well as Mr. Burton, both 
thought her case serious. 

“Where have you tezn?” giggled Miss Amelia Gubbins, 
meeting old Captain Pattinson on the Terrace one afternoon at 
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this time. “Where have you been, you naughty person—flirting 
with some one, of course?” For even the young lady’s theo- 
logical prejudices gave way in the presence of the white-haired 
sailor. Behind his back she abused him as “a psalm-singing 
old Evangelical,” but to his face she was cordial enough. 

“Yonder,” he answered gravely, pointing towards the house 
with the yellow verandah. “Just to ask how the poor lady is. 
So young, so pretty, I trust she may be spared to her good 
husband.” Then Captain Pattinson lifted his hat, and went 
away across the broad common-land to his own little house near 
the fort. 

“Do you think we ought to inquire, Ignatius?” Miss 
Gubbins asked her brother, whose real name, as I have before 
stated, was Benjamin, but who, having selected St. Ignatius 
Loyola as his Patron Saint, insisted on being called after him, 
though what the illustrious founder of the Order of the Society 
of Jesus would have thought of modern Ritualism it is difficult 
to say. 

“T certainly shall not inquire,” he answered, in his thick 
voice. “Her husband is no better than a deist. Why should we?” 

“Oh, I don’t care how she is!” Miss Gubbins retorted ; 
“only, if every one goes, we shall have to do the same.” 

“There goes Mr. Burton’s cart to the Rector’s again,” old 
Mrs. Randle said, five minutes later, looking out of what she 
called the parlour-window, and arranging the purple strings of 
her cap as she did so. “ That’s twice this week, Anna; and 
Dr. Newman shook his head last time I asked him how she did. 
As I said to your Uncle Oliver last night, it’s just a judgment 
falling on that man for his infidel ways of speaking of the Bible. 
I can see the finger of Providence in it all, Anna, as plain as I 
can see the nose upon your face. But I’m thinking he’ll harden 
his heart like Pharaoh did of old. It isn’t the likes of him and 
her as listen to the calls of Providence. Ah, what an awakening 
for them one day!” shaking the purple-coloured bows solemnly. 
“They say as she don’t know how ill she is. I’m biding my 
time, Anna, and when I hear she is worse, I mean to see her, 
and to do what I can to rouse her. May be if she heard your 
Uncle Oliver speak, it would have some effect. As I often says, 
to hear your uncle read the Bible is like listening to a trumret, 
it’s that awakening.” Then o!d Mrs. Randle sighed, and reseated 
herself in her arm-chair t> watch the passers-by, and all that 
went on generally on the South Front. 
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“ What are you thinking of?” Laura asked one afternoon in 
the month of March, lying on her sofa playing at work, but not 
really doing anything, tired after an extra bad night. Miss 
St. Barbe was seated in her own special arm-chair, and for the 
last ten minutes had been gazing out of the window across the 
Common towards the grey, restless sea. 

At the sound of Laura’s voice the lady turned, and looked 
at her keenly. “ You are better, child,” she said, “better since 
morning.” 

“Yes, oh, yes. I generally get better as the day goes on. 
In the morning I don’t feel as if I could think of anything 
beyond being ill. If I don’t think of it, if I have got something 
else to think about, ¢#ez I always feel better.” 

Miss St. Barbe had determined to keep silent about some- 
thing which was occupying her mind, but at Mrs. Rodney’s 
words she suddenly altered her determination. She would give 
the young wife something to reflect about for several days. 
“Child,” she said, leaning back, and looking at Laura, “ child, 
you wouldn’t let anything come between us, would you?” 

“Come between us!” echoed Laura, looking frightened. 
“What is it?” 

“Tush! don’t be alarmed. It’s nothing. Some people, 
child, have religious prejudices, that’s all. To be quite frank, 
I have been talking to that man over there,” nodding her head 
in the direction of the church on the Green, “and I’m not 
quite easy in my mind.” 

“Do you mean Father Learmonth ?” Laura asked. 

“Exactly.” 

“But don’t you think it’s because Catholic priests are so 
often like that—I mean they have such good arguments. I felt 
like it, after that talk we had with him on All Souls’ day, 
but now it’s different. I feel it couldn’t be—at least that 
what the Church of England teaches about it is of course right.” 

“ About what?” Miss St. Barbe asked. 

“Don’t you remember what he said about the Mass and 
Transubstantiation? How it was foretold by the Prophet 
Malachy long ago—how the spiritual presence of God in the 
Holy of Holies was but a type of the Real Presence on their 
altars to-day ; and then, what struck me more, much more than 
all the other things he said, those words he repeated of our 

Lord’s: ‘With desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with 
you. Why this great desire if it were but a bit of bread and a 
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sup of wine—a mere semorial of His Passion? When I came 
away from that talk with him, I felt, oh! I don’t know what— 
as if,” dropping her voice and speaking almost in a frightened 
whisper, “as if I did believe the priest was right. What do you 
think? Some people in the Church of England think it—the 
Gubbins do.” 

“Any one who believes in Transubstantiation and yet 
remains in the Church of England is clearly a dishonest person,” 
Miss St. Barbe answered, emphatically. 

“ All the High Church people do,” Laura answered. 

“Then they are dishonest—but I think it is only true of the 
more advanced—of the Ritualists, in fact. That they have no 
right to do so I have always stoutly maintained. Till the 
Tractarian movement, any member of the Church of England 
would have fainted dead away at the bare idea of a Real 
Presence. There can be no mistake that it is not the doctrine 
of the Church of England—look at the care with which the 
word altar is banished from the Communion Service, everywhere 
again and again it is ‘standing at the north side of the table,’ 
‘place upon the table,’ and soon. And again, the strict order 
that it shall not be regarded as a Mass. On no occasion is there 
to be a celebration unless at least three persons can be got 
together to communicate. The doctrine of Transubstantiation 
is declared repugnant to Scripture, the Mass a blasphemous 
fable, a dangerous deceit. I looked into the whole matter years 
ago, when I first met some Ritualists. To talk as the Church 
Times does about a Sacrifice of the Altar is simply astounding. 
At the Reformation the stone altars were broken down, a 
table substituted, to show clearly that there was to be no idea 
of a sacrifice, for a sacrifice should, if possible, be offered on stone. 
And to prove that I am right, look at the case of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico. Some years ago it had a stone altar, but it was 
obliged to be removed. It is absolutely illegal.” 

“Oh! I do not think Ritualism is honest,’ Laura 
answered, “but I couldn’t help thinking how happy Father 
Learmonth seemed to be in his faith, and also it must be very 
sweet to believe that our Lord is really on the altar.” 

“T quite believe it,” Miss St. Barbe answered. 

“You do! but I thought you said that the Church of 
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England 
“T wasn’t speaking of the Church of England. I believe 
that our Lord is really on the altar of a Catholic church.” 
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Laura gazed silently at her friend. 

“Ves,” said Miss St. Barbe, after a while, “I went and talked 
to Father Learmonth, and I couldn't answer his arguments. 
Six months ago if you had asked me did I believe in the Real 
Presence, I should have told you I could no more do so than I 
could fly, but I believe it firmly now. I told that man so only 
this morning. I didn’t want to be convinced, I said; but I own 
I am. He never spoke about the Sacrament of the Altar. 
My belief in that followed from his argument. Admit that 
Christ is God, which I do, then that this God came from 
Heaven with a message for men on which their salvation was 
to depend, then clearly He must have left a means of finding 
out what that message was. The Catholic Church is the only 
Church which claims the power to teach zz/al/ib/e truths. To 
say that Christ intended that each man should take his Bible 
and judge for himself is of course absurd. For centuries the 
copies of Scripture were few and far between. Printing was 
not invented till one thousand four hundred years after Christ 
had left the earth! Could He possibly have intended man in 
general to wait that period before finding out what His 
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doctrines were! 

“Your dear husband’s teaching—I say your dear husband, 
because I love him just as much as I ever did, though I no 
longer agree with him—his teaching that within the walls of 
the Church of England men of all shades of opinion can dwell 
in peace is absurd. They can dwell there. We all know 
that. As Father Learmonth put it, the Bishop of Lincoln 
calls himself a Catholic, and his brother-Bishop of Worcester 
says the Church of England is Protestant, or meaningless ! 
Yet both men are of equal authority. Not many Easter 
Sundays ago, he told me of a Protestant Cathedral in which 
at the morning service the Dean—a most good and excellent 
man—preached a sermon casting doubts on the resurrection 
of the body! The Bishop, shocked and pained, hurried home 
and hunted up an old sermon on the subject in which he 
declared that the body did rise again! Now here were two 
doctrines wide apart as the poles, being preached on the same 
Sunday, under the same roof, from the same pulpit! And 
what happened? Did the Bishop excommunicate the Dean? 
No. Did the Archbishop of Canterbury interfere? Oh, no. 
On the contrary, so far from anything happening, the Dean in 
question was shortly afterwards translated to a more valuable 
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deanery. Now the thing speaks for itself. This was no minor 
point, but a ¢remendous issue, a point on which Christianity is 
different to any other religion in the whole world. Till Christ 
came, no one had ever taught that the body would rise again. 
I dare say a few months ago I should have said such compre- 
hensiveness was our glory, but I know now that is nonsense. 
It seemed to me, all at once, as if scales fell from my eyes as 
the man spoke. Christ is Truth, therefore He hates al/ 
falsehood. ‘When the Spirit of Truth is come, He will lead 
you into all truth” If Christ said that, and the Church erred 
afterwards, then Christ lied! But He is God: He is perfect. 
He could not lie. The moment His Church erred, the gates 
of Hell Aad prevailed against it, had led it into error !—the very 
thing He solemnly swore should never happen!” 

“ And you believe it all—everything that the Roman Catholic 
Church teaches?” Laura asked, amazed. 

“Certainly, child, it follows zz order. God sends a message, 
leaves behind Him a body of men to speed the message, 
specially declares that the Church He has erected shall not err, 
therefore a// that Church teaches must be true. It is the only 
logical conclusion. All experience clearly demonstrates that 
mankind can’t agree about the Scriptures. The result is, as 
Father Learmonth put it the first time I ever met him, that 
there are two hundred and sixty-six different forms of religion 
in England alone. God couldn’t reveal two hundred and sixty- 
six truths, all differing from each other. I suppose I heard all 
this years ago—I must, because I used to argue with a Catholic 
friend of mine—but I didn’t understand. I suppose it was just 
the same long ago with the Apostle Paul. How often before 
the Great Light shone round about him on the road toward 
Damascus he must have argued against the doctrines of 
Christianity—how he must have laughed at the mere mention 
of the Divinity of that carpenter’s Son, who had died on a hill 
outside Jerusalem, and then—then came the Light, and he saw 
it all. God sent His light to the great Apostle, and He has, 
I know, sent the same light to a poor miserable sinner like 
myself. It is all very wonderful. I can only keep on saying 
to myself: ‘It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes. In the arguments I have had with Father Learmonth 
we have kept almost entirely to the Infallibility. Once accept 
that, and everything else follows. I don’t know that he 
explained much else to me. Suddenly I seemed to see and 
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understand a//} He was going on, talking away, and I 
suddenly said, ‘Stay, enough!—I understand.’ God has been 
very good to me, child. The gratitude of my heart is beyond 
words.” 

“And you will become a Roman Catholic, you will never 
go and hear Duncan preach again, or walk with me to church, 
or anything?” exclaimed Laura, in dismay. 

Miss St. Barbe rose and came across the room and knelt 
down by Mrs. Rodney’s sofa. There was a smile of extra- 
ordinary sweetness on her face as she did so. 

“Of course I shall go to my own church, child,” she said ; 
“but it won’t make ove atom of difference in my love for you 
both, and though /e was an idiot the other night—a// men are 
idiots, child—I think he is unprejudiced enough not to let a 
question, which must necessarily be between me and my Maker, 
interfere in any way with a friendship that I pray will last, not 
only through life, but be renewed and sanctified, child, upon the 
eternal shores for ever.” 

Then for the first time in her life Miss St. Barbe folded her 
arms round Laura and gave her a real embrace, such as a 
mother might give her child. 

“Now,” she said, “we won't talk any more about it. Tell 
your good husband whenever you like, and mind and tell him 
I love him and respect him just as much as ever; and that he 
is never to think anything else.” 

A few days later and Miss St. Barbe was admitted into the 
fold of the Catholic Church by Father Learmonth. 

It was on a Tuesday in Holy Week that she was received, 
and as Laura happened to be a little better, Miss Ellen found 
time to drive over to some of the Offices in the great monastic 
church at a neighbouring town during the solemn days that 
followed. Thus the first High Mass she ever heard as a 
Catholic was undoubtedly the most beautiful Mass of the year, 
namely, that of Maundy Thursday, though it must be admitted 
that the Mass of Palm Sunday, and the Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday services almost equal it. As she sat in the nave of the 
great church, and listened to the rise and fall of the glorious plain 
chant, and watched the white-veiled crucifix, and the gleaming 
tapers, Miss St. Barbe felt she understood for the first time in 
her life what Maundy Thursday rea//y meant. Laura could 
not spare her that afternoon, but she managed not only the 


1 This feeling is not uncommon among converts, I believe. 
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Morning Office of Good Friday, but part of the Tenebre of 
that afternoon, and it was a real regret to her when she passed 
out of the door and the last wail of the Lamentations died away 
in the distance. And on Easter Sunday, in the quiet little 
church on the Common, at Littleton, she made her First 
Communion. Mass was over by a quarter to nine, and she 
was thus able to spend the rest of the day by Laura’s couch. 

“This is peace at last—I never knew what it meant before,” 
she murmured to herself, in the twilight hour as she watched 
the light die away across the grey silver sea. She thought 
Mrs. Rodney was asleep and did not hear her, but she was only 
lying with closed eyes. 

The fact of Miss St. Barbe’s conversion was not generally 
known for several days after its occurrence. For many Sundays 
past she had been absent from her customary place in the 
parish church, but as it was understood that she was in 
attendance on Mrs. Rodney, nothing was thought of the affair. 
On the afternoon of Easter Sunday there was a whisper that 
Miss St. Barbe had been seen at early Mass at the Catholic 
church, but this was, till quite the middle of the week, regarded, 
by the majority of people, as a canard. On that day, however, 
there came through a lady living at Avondale the news that 
Miss St. Barbe had been present at the Offices of Holy Week 
in the church there, and after this it was felt that there was 
something in the first report. Then on Saturday came the 
Littleton Observer with a paragraph announcing Miss St. Barbe’s 
reception into the Catholic Church, which paragraph was not 
contradicted, and immediately afterwards the storm burst. The 
next issue of the local paper contained no less than five letters, 
in which, though Miss St. Barbe’s name was not mentioned, the 
story of the conversion was told; “the machinations of the 
Jesuits” were freely alluded to (there wasn’t a Jesuit in the 
whole of Littleton in point of fact), and the “ fires of Smithfield ” 
were, so to speak, relighted with considerable effect. The first 
four letters were from members of the Evangelical party, but 
the fifth, the most violent of all, was from a High Church 
clergyman, who signed himself “A Priest,” and declared that the 
story of the recent unhappy perversion would never have been 
told if only “Catholic truths” had been preached from the 
pulpit of the parish church instead of vague theories which 
hardly stopped short of rationalism. The Rector, according to 
this gentleman, was directly responsible for the whole affair. 
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Poor amiable Miss Slater made herself ill by fasting on bread 
and tea for four whole days to make, as she said, “an act of 
reparation ;” but she was as pleasant as ever when she met 
Miss St. Barbe. Miss Slater was of course illogical and not 
a little ridiculous—illogical, because she talked a great deat 
about the “authority of the Church” and “the duty of 
obedience,” but believed doctrines absolutely contrary to the 
express teaching of the Thirty-nine Articles, and went entirely 
by her own private judgment; and ridiculous, because she 
assumed the title of Catholic, which name was rejected with 
scorn and loathing by at least one-half of the members of the 
Church to which she belonged! She was, however, a thoroughly 
good, well-meaning soul, and endowed with a spirit of charity 
I have rarely seen surpassed. Miss St. Barbe was really fond 
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of her. 

The new convert was not at any time a person to do things 
by halves. Her rooms were crammed at once with theological 
and controversial works. She was most anxious to answer the 
letters in the Lztt/eton Observer, and was extremely desirous of 
disposing of the High Church clergyman who had signed 
himself “A Priest,” but Father Learmonth persuaded her not 
to do so. Such a correspondence could do no real good, he 
urged—it would only embitter; if there were anything that 
required answering, he would do it himself. Miss St. Barbe 
was fain, therefore, to put her bonnet ove inch further back on 
her head, and to smile at her enemies, when she met them on 
the front, with even more exasperating toleration than usual. 

The town of Littleton-on-Sea is a curious place in one 
respect, namely, that there are not many resident gentry. The 
majority of the people are rather wealthy tradesmen, who have 
retired from business in London or elsewhere, or, if not actually 
retired, have become mere sleeping partners. Miss St. Barbe, 
therefore, as the daughter of the late Sir Charles St. Barbe, of 
New Park, whose baronetcy was no new creation, was a person 
of some importance, and was indeed regarded by not a few 
with a little awe. To do the lady justice, she had not the 
slightest intention of giving herself airs on the ground of her 
pedigree, but she was not a person who cared to have too many 
friends, and hence she had always held herself a little stiff to 
callers. She knew most of the congregation of the parish 
church in a way, having met them at the residence of the late 
Mr. Barwell at afternoon teas and so forth, but few had ventured 
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up the steps of No. 49, South Terrace. It was therefore with 
unfeigned astonishment that, one bright afternoon in May, about 
four o'clock, Miss St. Barbe sitting by the open window—her 
windows were open night and day, and she lived in a perpetual 
thorough draught—heard the door-bell ring, and a few minutes 
later a step—a heavy step 





ascending the stairs. Who on 
earth could it be, she wondered. Then the servant announced 
—“Mr. Ignatius Gubbins.” 

“Who?” said Miss St. Barbe in amazement, unable to credit 
her ears—“ IVho?” 

“Mr. Ignatius Gubbins, ma’am,” and then that gentleman 
appeared in sight, and there was therefore no longer any doubt. 

“Tow do you do, Mr. Gubbins ?” said the lady, as she rose 
and swept towards him. “I don’t think I ever had the honour 
of seeing you in my house before. Kindly shut the door, Jane. 
You, I know, Mr. Gubbins, dislike much air. For myself, I 
prefer a draught. Will you sit down in that chair ?” 

Mr. Gubbins did so. 

“No, Miss St. Barbe,” he said in his thick voice, which 
always sounded as if he had swallowed a dumpling, “ I’ve never 
been here before. We've not had much in common, and I 
shouldn’t have come this afternoon except from a sense of 
duty.” 

What on earth did the man want ? wondered Miss St. Barbe, 
but she merely bowed and said quietly: “ Anything that I can 
do I shall of course be pleased to. May I ask what it is you 
wish ?” 

“Tt is this, Miss St. Barbe: I have come to remonstrate with 
you as to the step—the disastrous step you have taken.” 

For at least two minutes the lady sat absolutely silent, 
regarding her visitor with unmitigated astonishment. Then 
gradually, as the absurdity of the affair crossed her mind, the 
muscles of her mouth relaxed, and she smiled. 

“T don’t know that I ever heard anything guzfe so imper- 
tinent,” she said, “but I excuse you because I suppose you 
really don’t know any better. Now, may I ask what good in 
the world you thought could possibly come of your starting 
off here on such an expedition ?” 

“T should not have come, Miss St. Barbe, if I did not feel 
that I, so to speak, represent the Catholic party here. Unhappily 
we are without—I was going to say, without a priest, but that 
would be incorrect ; but unhappily Mr. Rodney does not realize 
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that he is one, does not realize the sacred character of his office 
at all. I have therefore come here to urge you to consider 
your position. Miss St. Barbe, you are in schism.” 

“Oh!” said the lady, and looked at the young man calmly. 

“You don’t seem to realize at all what I mean—what a 
position you are in?” 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Schism is a deadly sin,” urged Mr. Ignatius. “ Don’t you 
know we pray in the Litany to be delivered from it ?” 

“Oh!” Miss St. Barbe folded her arms, and regarded the 
young man with much the same sort of expression that a savant 
might regard a freak of nature. 

“Tt’s to point this out to you that I have come.” 

“You said that before,’ observed Miss St. Barbe. 

“T can see,” shaking his lank locks sadly, “I can see you 
intend to treat my words in a spirit of frivolity.” 

“Pardon me,” said Miss St. Barbe,“I am guzte willing to 
believe that you really do think you have done your duty in 
coming here. If I thought, for a séwg/e moment, you intended 
to be impertinent, I should ring the bell for you to be shown 
out. It zs a little impertinent. You are—pardon me, but what 
is your age ?” 

“T am nearly twenty-five.” 

“ And I am far more than forty-five—old enough to be your 
mother ; therefore, as I said, it zs a little impertinent. Don’t 
you think it would have been just as well if you had left it to 
the Rector here to remonstrate if he thought fit ?” 

“Alas! the Rector is little better than a Rationalist; you 
must know that.” 

“Pardon me, he is a sincere Christian man. But we won't 
discuss my friend Mr. Rodney. I’ve heard what you have got 
to say. I’ve put a charitable construction on your words, and, 
as they say in the French Chamber, ‘the incident is at an end.’ 
I don’t quite know what the ‘order of the day’ should be, but 
I’ve no doubt we shall find something to talk about. I heard 
your mother was ill. I hope she is better ?—and I feel perfectly 
certain in my own mind that Whitelegs will win the Derby.” 
Miss St. Barbe was fond of joining two utterly irrelevant 
sentences. 

“My mother is quite well again, thank you,” Mr. Gubbins 
answered. 

“And about Whitelegs?” asked Miss St. Barbe, leaning 
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back in her chair and looking as if she thought the gentleman’s 
opinion would be worth quite as much as that of a committee 
of the Jockey Club. 

“T don’t know anything about Whitelegs,’ Mr. Gubbins 
retorted, his face flushing as his anger rose. “I don’t take any 
interest in the turf—none at all. It’s a disgraceful institution— , 
the cause of the ruin of thousands! Miss St. Barbe, 1 say you 
are in schism, and you can sit there and talk about a thing like 
the Derby !” 

“My good young man, wy should I distress myself because 
you make an assertion?” with a smile of immense and exas- 
perating tolerance. 

“Tt is not I, but the Catholic Church that says you are,” he 
answered in a suety voice. 

“What!” exclaimed Miss St. Barbe, now really roused. 
“What do you mean by such impertinence! As you insist on 
an argument, we will argue. Tell me, my good young man, if 
you go to Notre Dame to-morrow morning, will the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris give you Holy Communion—if you dared 
to present yourself at the altar-rails ?” 

“That is France—that is a different thing quite. There—— 

“Now, dindly answer my question. You, not I, have begun 
this argument, remember, and now we will go through with it. 
I repeat—ze2// the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris permit you to 
receive Holy Communion ?” 

“Unhappily, no, but that is because 

“Stop, stop, please, I have not done. My question goes on. 
Will the Archbishop of Madrid? No! Will the Archbishop 
of Lisbon? No! Will the Archbishop of Vienna? the Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw? the Archbishop of Baltimore ?—will any 
Catholic Bishop or priest in any land, of any nation, permit you 
to receive Holy Communion at his hands? Not one! And 
yet, go where J please—to Paris, to Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, 
Vienna, America, China, Japan—no matter where, these altars 
in Catholic churches are open to me. I may not be able to 
speak one word of the language of the country, yet the churches 
are my churches, not your churches! At the Vatican Council 
of 1870 there gathered, my friend—my excellent friend !—there 
gathered within those walls, of those who could conveniently 
obey the summons of the Holy Father, eight hundred and more 
Archbishops and Bishops, from all quarters of the world, made 
up of all nations and kindreds and tongues and peoples. And 
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any one of these would administer Holy Communion to me, 
and—not ove to you. And in the face of that you have the 
impertinence to call yourself a Catholic, and to talk to me of 
schism! Does the Church of England exist in any part of 
the world except the Queen’s dominions? Of course it doesn’t. 
You know that perfectly well. How then can it be Catholic 
or universal? The Crown is the Head of it—must be by the 
Constitution, whether it be a Henry VIII. or such a one as 
our present Queen—God bless her! You thus belong to a 
Church exclusively English, which could be no manner of use 
to any one who did not speak the English tongue—a Church 
which contains men preaching doctrines wide apart as the poles. 
My friend! the great Catholic Church, which extends over the 
whole world—that Church which comprises over two hundred 
and seventy-five millions of peoples, of all tongues, pronounces 





you a heretic!” 

“That is because they do not understand that we are really 
Catholic. It is because they have believed that the Church of 
England is Protestant that they say this.” 

“ And is she not Protestant ?” asked Miss St. Barbe. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“And Dr. Ryle, the Bishop of Liverpool, what is he?” 

“He is a Bishop who has betrayed his trust.” 

“Oh! And the Bishop of Worcester?” 

“T don’t know anything about the Bishop of Worcester,” 
very irritably. : 

“Don’t you! Worcester is one of the finest Cathedrals in 
England. You should certainly go there. It was the Bishop of 
Worcester who declared but the other day, as my friend Father 
Learmonth pointed out to me, that if the Church of England 
was not Protestant, then she was a meaningless schism! But 
you deny being a Protestant! My friend, by one of your own 
Bishops you are now declared to be in schism. I think, on the 
whole, Mr. Benjamin—to call you by the name your godfathers 
and godmothers gave you—that I have rather the best of this 
argument. Not only schism, but a meaningless schism, mind.” 

“The Bishop of Worcester is false to his trust,” exclaimed 
young Gubbins. 

“Oh! another false Bishop! And that good, wise statesman, 
the late Archbishop Tait—wasn’t he a Protestant ?” 

“You are choosing men all of the same detestable stamp on 
purpose to annoy and vex me,” exclaimed Mr. Gubbins, almost 
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in tears of rage. “And when you know, too, that my health is 
so delicate. The Bishop of Lincoln, look at him—he is a 
Catholic Bishop. He wears a mitre, and is as High, as High as 
anything,” rather at a loss for a simile, but triumphantly. 

“Still, that does not get over the facts that by his brother of 
Worcester he is declared in schism, and by that great body I 
spoke of just now, who assembled in the halls of the Vatican, 
he is a heretic and outside the pale of the Church.” 

“He's not,” passionately exclaimed the young man. “We 
are a branch of the Catholic Church.” 

“Oh! a branch sefarated from the trunk—a little suggestive 
of being dead, isn’t it! But the trunk won't have anything to 
say to you—the trunk won’t give you Holy Communion or 
absolution or bury you when you are dead.” 

“We don't care: we say we ave Catholics.” 

“And the other half of you as represented by the Low 
Church party, say you are not. Which am I to believe? The 
Bishop of Worcester is of equal authority to the Bishop of 
Lincoln. There is the case in a nut-shell.” 

“It is not the fault of the Catholic party in the Church of 
England if we have men preaching false doctrine. <A priest 
might do it in the Roman Church.” 

“A priest might certainly do so once, but what would 
happen ?—he would be excommunicated instantly—he would 
be unfrocked—he would cease to be a member of the Catholic 
Church. He would be refused Christian burial after death.” 

“T know that in matters of discipline we cannot compare 
with you. I allow that. It is very unfortunate; but still in this 
country we are the Catholic Church, and not you. In France, 
of course, it would be different, or in Spain. Abroad I never 
think of entering any church but the Catholic one. I wouldn't 
do such a thing on any account.” 

“But why not, my friend? If we Catholics are right in 
France, we must certainly be right on this side of the Chann] 
too. Religion, my friend, cannot possibly be a matter of 
geography. According to your idea, what is schism in England, 
is, wonderful to relate, the Catholic Church in France! Now 
let us look a little closer into this ridiculous idea, my young 
friend, and you will see that it hasn’t a leg to stand on. Suppose 
a young Frenchman had to come to England, to Liverpool—let 
us say the valet to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. He would 
hear Mass, said by his Eminence, tefore starting—perhaps the 
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Mass for travellers, and he arrives at Liverpool, and wishes to 
offer a Mass in thanksgiving. Now, where ought he to go? Voi, 
you say, in this country—to the Catholic—the Roman Catholic 
Bishop we will call him if you like, but to whom—to Dr. Ryle? 
Fancy Dr. Ryle’s face when this poor man came to him to ask 
what time he said his Mass in the morning! Dr. Ryle, who tells 
us that the Mass is idolatry! And yet, according to your 
ridiculous ‘ dvanch theory,’ it would be a sin for this poor valet 
to go and hear the Mass said by the Catholic Bishop of 
Liverpool—the same Mass as would be said by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris. He is to go and hear, what? Dr. Ryle 
read the morning service—Dearly beloved brethren! What is 
true in France, must be true here, my friend. In France, 
according to you, the doctrine that the Holy Ghost will infallibly 
guide the Holy Father, in a definition of faith or morals, is true, 
but here, in England, it would be false! How can God, who is 
Truth, teach one thing on one side of the water, and another 
thing on the other side! The Low Church Bishops tell us that 
the belief in the presence of Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is rank idolatry and a damnable error. In France, 
according to you, you must believe in it! Would you have a 
board in mid-channel with a notice to say at this point faith in 
Transubstantiation is to cease, and the same to be regarded as 
damnable idolatry! Of course the notice on the other side of 
the board, for the benefit of travellers coming from England to 
France, would have to be just the reverse. Imagine a man dying 
in mid-channel and uncertain.of the exact position of the 
vessel: ‘I am going to my God, tell me some one what my 
faith should be—ought I to think that the Blessed Sacrament 
should be adored, or am I nearer the English coast, and ought I 
to feel, as the 28th Article declares, that it is the thing which 
Christ did not wish to be done?’ My friend, people often 
talk without thinking. High Church people, conscious of 
their ridiculous position, invented the Branch theory, but 
they forgot to go into it first. If it was true, it would 
mean that Almighty God taught different things in different 
countries. Geographical Catholicism is nonsense, and every 
thinking man must laugh at it. 

“Now listen to me. I am no bigot. Till now 
middle-aged party—I, Mr. Gubbins, have been a member 
of your Church. During all those years I wasn’t ashamed 
of being a Protestant. I’m no bigot, I say, but I do despise 
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a man who is ashamed of being what he is. You are a 
Protestant decause you are a member of the Church of 
England, which is nothing if it is not Protestant. Remember 
that for two hundred and fifty years your fathers and grand- 
fathers have gloried in the fact, and have covered the name of 
Catholic with every conceivable insult! Remember that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury cannot place the crown upon the 
Head of your Church, till he or she, as the case may be, has 
repudiated the title. ‘And for ever to uphold the Protestant 
Reformed Religion as by Law established,’ are the exact words 
of the oath spoken on the Gospels. Remember that before the 
Sovereign each Bishop kneels and calls God to witness that 
from him or her he holds ‘his spiritualities and his temporali- 
ties. Take the words of the first lawyer in the land a few years 
back—a man who, for conscience sake, refused 410,000 a year, 
the Lord Chancellorship of Great Britain and the Lord High 
Keepership of his Sovereign’s conscience. Said Sir Henry 
James at the table of the House of Commons, in his speech 
to open to Catholics the offices at present closed to us: ‘A 
Protestant country, with a Protestant Parliament, with a 
Protestant Government, the outcome of such Protestant Parlia- 
ment, not only is the Protestant Religion the Established 
Religion of the land, but the very British Constitution as it 
stands is throughout permeated with Protestantism.’ For two 
hundred and fifty years you, Mr. Gubbins, have gloried in this 
Protestant position—it is too late to turn round now and wish 
us to give you that title of Catholic, which is as ridiculous an 
assumption by you, as the assumption would be if your sister 
took to calling herself ‘Grey’ or ‘ Cavendish.’” 

“But we High Church people believe all that you do except 
just that the Pope is infallible,” exclaimed poor Mr. Gubbins, 
fecling unequal to contend against Miss St. Barbe’s stern 
common-sense. “It’s these modern claims of his we can’t put 
up with. The Church of England has always protested against 
them.” 

“Good gracious, why in the world should you tell me ¢haz,” 
retorted Miss St. Barbe. “Do you suppose that /, who all my 
life have delighted in history, don’t know that Papal Supremacy 


i 
was cas: aside when Henry VIII. founded the Church of 
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England?” 
“Ob, excuse me, I don’t mean that at all, Miss St. Barbe. 
The Church of England is the same to-day as she was before 
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Henry VIII. The Pope’s claim to be Head of the Church 
Universal was never admitted by the Church in England.” 

It was not often Miss St. Barbe laughed—to smile was 
generally enough for her, but on this occasion she laughed 
outright. 

“ My dear young man,” she said, “ pray go home and read 
history. \indly inform me did you ever hear of the death 
of St. Thomas a Beckett? Did you ever hear of the King’s 
repentance? Don’t you know that the pages of history are 
filled with appeals to Rome? Don't you know that under 
King John the whole country was under an interdict, that 
no Mass was said, the churches were stripped, no rites of any 
kind were allowed, the dead were even buried without a service! 
Do you suppose—now let us take this one instance out of 
hundreds of similar ones—do you suppose that, if the Pope's 
authority hadn’t been acknowledged in England up hill and 
down dale, the priesthood would have obeyed these orders? 
Not a sound was heard from any Bishop. Desolation reigned 
supreme in the sanctuary. Suppose now to-morrow the Pope 
ordered all services to be stopped at Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, do you suppose your clergymen would take 
any notice of such an order? Read history, my dear young 
friend, before you talk.” 

“What we say ” began Mr. Gubbins, when Miss 
St. Barbe stopped him. 

“What we say! Tell me what /7story says, and I will listen. 
You can go on saying anything you like, but people of common- 
sense won’t be impressed. From the time of St. Augustine 
down to King Henry VIII, England was a Roman Catholic 
country. The State Paper Office and every historian of note 
puts that beyond any manner of doubt. Every Archbishop of 
Canterbury, from Augustine to Pole, received the pallium from 
Rome, just as the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster does 
to-day. Every single Archbishop of Canterbury, from Augustine 
to Pole, took an oath. Listen to it: ‘I will be from this hour 
faithful and obedient to St. Peter and to the Holy Apostolic 
Roman Church, and to my lord the Pope, and to his canonical 
successors.’ This is not a‘we say. These are historical facts 
which nothing can get over. 

“And now, Mr. Gubbins, we have quarrelled enough, but 
you at least will allow that it was not a quarrel of my 
seeking. However, as I have had much the best of it, I 
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can afford to be generous. Take one piece of advice from 
me. As long as you remain in the Church of England be 
loyal to the Thirty-nine Articles—don't try, by turning them 
inside out, to make staunch Protestant teaching into Catholic 
dogmas, for it cannot be done with honour or honesty. It 
is a curious fact that a man who would shrink back appalled 
from acting in the same manner in connection with any trust- 
money held for a friend, or oath of allegiance made to any 
earthly sovereign, will yet subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and intend at the same time to preach the very exact opposite 
of what is contained therein. Go home, my friend, when you 
leave me, and make up your mind to be either an honest 
Catholic or an honourable Protestant. If you cannot see your 
way to the former, still be sure that I will always respect and 
honour you, so long as you are not ashamed to give yourself the 
name which for at least three hundred years your forbears have 
been proud to bear. An open, honest Protestant I can respect. 
Don’t ask me to call you a Catholic. Remember that for me 
to have done so but fifty years ago would have been to have 
insulted you. Now, to show that we have no ill-fecling, let me 
ring for a cup of tea for you. I can’t share it with you, because 
I have promised to go and drink mine with my invalid child, 
and she would be disappointed if I failed. When I say my 
invalid child, ef course I mean Mrs. Rodney. Oh! you won't 
have any tea. I am sorry. Good-bye, and believe me, Whitelegs 
well win the Derby. If any one tells you that Prince Charlic 
will, you may take it from me that he won’t. Prince Charlie 
hasn't the staying power. I know the anzma/l. He may lead 
for the first one hundred yards, after that Whitelegs will pass 
him and win in a canter. Good-bye.” 

Purple in the face from suppressed rage and emotion, 
Mr. Ignatius, #¢ée Benjamin, made his way out of the house and 
along the front to his own home. Whether it was the effect of 
his visit or not I really cannot say, but at nine o’clock that 
night the unfortunate young gentleman had one of his worst fits. 

“Tt’s that Miss St. Barbe,” exclaimed Amelia, as her brother 
disappeared into a corner, taking the coal-box with him as he 
went. “It’s that Miss St. Barbe—it’s all her doing,” which was 
surely unjust, since it was Mr. Gubbins who had gone in search 
of the lady, and not the lady in search of him. 
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“Give me my tea, child,” said Miss Ellen, the same after- 
noon, entering Laura’s drawing-room. “That poor foolish 
young man came and paid me a visit, and insisted on an 
argument, and I’m tired. When I’ve had a cup I'll tell you 
all about it, because it will make you laugh.” 

But somehow, though Miss St. Barbe was in her most 
amusing vein and did poor Mr. Gubbins’ voice and actions to 
the very life, Laura did not laugh. She lay back upon her 
cushion, with her eyes turned to the restless sea, and long after 
her friend had ceased to speak continued thus, while the soft 
grey light of the dying day filled all the room. 

“Thinking—only thinking,” she answered, when Miss St. 
Barbe roused ker with a question, and so was silent once more. 
Miss St. Barbe leant back in her chair after that, silent also, save 
only that she looked across to where Laura lay, and now and 
then her lips moved as if in speech with the unseen. 














Reviews. 


vee 
I.—THOMAS WINTER’S CONFESSION. 


HITHERTO it has been a disadvantage to those interested in the 
question raised by Father Gerard as to the genuineness of the 
so-called Winter’s Confession, that they have had under their 
eyes only a small portion of the text. This want is now 
remedied, for Father Gerard has now published in /fac-simzle, 
under the title of Thomas Winter's Confession and the Gunpowder 
Plot, the entire text,of this famous document, and, together with 
it, likewise in fac-szwle, the text of five other Winter letters, of 
which the originals are in the Public Record Office, besides four 
others of Thomas Winter’s signatures. To this collection he 
has prefixed a short account of the Hatfield Confession, as 
this document may be conveniently termed, and a statement of 
the grounds on which its authenticity is challenged. 

Of the value of such a publication, even to those who are 
not disposed to assent to Father Gerard's theory, there can be 
no question. It will, in fact, be impossible in future to treat of 
the Gunpowder Plot without reference to it. But we cannot 
help thinking that a searching, not a superficial, examination of 
the document, will result, sooner or later, in the feeling that 
there is very considerable ground for suspecting the Confession. 
At present the glamour of Professor Gardiner’s name weighs 
with readers, and reviewers, who have been at no pains to 
think the matter out for themselves. But Professor Gardiner’s 
arguments in his Atheneum \etter were surprisingly crude. To 
the present writer at all events, who has tried his best to weigh 
them dispassionately, they do not seem to add anything in 
support of the theory of genuineness beyond what is obviously 
quite apart from Mr. Gardiner’s advocacy, the serious difficulty 
of supposing that a text ten pages long, and written in a hand- 
writing which has every appearance of being that of Winter, is 

1 Thomas Winter’s Confession. By the Very Rev. John Gerard, S.J. London 
and New York: Harper Brothers. 
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merely a successful imitation. But the question is, can we safely 
define the limit of perfection beyond which the forger’s art, 
in days when it was confessedly cultivated under Govern- 
ment employment, was incapable of advancing? And if we 
answer this question in the negative, it seems to us that Father 
Gerard’s arguments are abundantly sufficient to arouse suspi- 
cions of the Confession. 

First, there is the spelling of the signature as “ Winter,” 
instead of “Wintour.” Mr. Gardiner is too well-informed to 
assign this to accident, and has suggested that Winter made the 
alteration in the hopes of pleasing the Government, although 
twice on that very day, November 25th, he spelt it in his usual 
manner. This is the sole theory of explanation that has been 
advanced, and it has only succeeded in exhibiting more clearly 
the gravity of the fact. 

Secondly, there is the absence from the document of the 
signatures of the Commissioners, which Cecil himself, by his 
attestation to the Levinus Monk copy, assures us existed. 
Mr. Gardiner met this difficulty by the suggestion that there 
must have been an intermediate copy, now lost, which bore 
these signatures, though it is hard to understand what could 
possibly have been the raison d’étre of this intermediate copy, 
why it was preferred to the original for purposes of attestation, 
and why, in spite of it, Coke should have certified that not it, 
but the alleged original, was the document “delivered by 
Thomas Wynter, all written in-his own hand, 25 Nov. 1605.” 

Thirdly, there is the length of this Hatfield Confession. 
How could these ten long pages have been written in so bold a 
hand, and finished before Nov. 23, or Nov. 25, by a wounded 
man who, according to Waad, the Lieutenant of the Tower, was 
on Noy. 21 only just regaining the power to use his hand, and 
found such difficulty in penning the five-line note which was 
certainly written by him on Nov. 25? Inthe same volume of 
Hatfield MSS. there is a note under date Nov. 26th, 1605, written 
by Waad to Lord Salisbury, in which the writer says, “ It may 
please your ho L Thomas Winter hath set down in writing of 
his own hand, as he was directed, the whole course of his 
imployment into Spain, which I send to your L herein enclosed.” 
Mr. Gardiner, in his Atheneum \etter, pounced upon this note, 
and argued from it that, since Winter was well enough, about 
the 25th, to pen a long letter about his employment into Spain, 
he was well enough to pen the Hatfield Confession. But if the 
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length of this now lost letter about the Spanish employment 
was sufficient to justify Professor Gardiner’s argument, Winter 
must have written two lengthy confessions within this short 
limit of time, surely a difficult feat even for a person in sound 
health. On the other hand, Father Gerard points out that, 
whereas the story of the Spanish employment might have been 
told within the limits of a single page, the true significance of 
Waad’s letter lies in its silence about the Hatfield Confession, a 
silence which characterizes it in common with several other 
documents of the time, in which, if genuine, it should have been 
mentioned. 

But the point for studying which this complete fac-szmile is 
especially useful, is the character of the corrections in the 
Hatfield Confession. They are very numerous, and the surface 
argument which they suggest is that they are what one expects 
to find in an original but not in a careful copy. This argument 
may seem, as Father Gerard allows, corroborated by Winter's 
undoubtedly genuine letters, which show that he was in the 
habit of changing his mind as to the construction of a sentence 
while it was still unfinished. This is, as may be supposed, an 
argument on which Mr. Gardiner lays stress. But on minuter 
examination it will be seen that the corrections in the Hatfield 
Confession are not those of an original composer, but distinctly 
those of a copyist who has his draft before him. For instance, 
in “so as we all five entered with tools fit to begin with,” the 
scribe first wrote “took” for “tools.” This is the sort of 
mistake which is very common with inadvertent copyists, 
but psychologically inconceivable in one who is composing. 
Similarly in the sentence, “we agreed that he should, provided 
that he gave it them with the same oath that we had taken it 
before,” instead of “oath” the scribe first wrote “reasons,” which 
makes nonsense. But in the following line we find the word 
“reasons” just in the place which suggests that the copyist had 
been distracted by the word lying underneath. Then too many 
corrections neither alter nor improve the sense. Thus, for 
instance, at the commencement, “aspiring to the titell of a 
good subject,” is changed into “affecting heerby the titell,” &c., 
and a little below, “he would be glad of my company,” is 
changed into, “he would be glad to see me,” where again “my 
company” occurs three lines below. Such corrections, surely, 
point to a copyist, not to an original composer, and they are not 
few in number. 
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2.—LA GRACE ET LA GLOIRE.! 


This book is a very valuable addition to theological literature. 
It deals, in a way that is intelligible to every educated reader, 
with questions on which most Catholics are very ill-informed, 
and on which even those who have spent their three or four 
years in the study of theology have often a very imperfect 
knowledge. Yet there are no questions of greater importance 
or interest, not merely to the theological student, but to every 
Christian. Father Terrien teaches us what is the true meaning 
of our being the sons of God, and all the wonderful privileges 
and graces that are involved in it, both in this life, and still 
more in the life of eternal bliss for which God destines all His 
children in Heaven. The book is thus not merely a most 
valuable and erudite theological treatise, but a book of practical 
devotion, which can scarcely fail to raise the tone of every one 
who reads it, and to make him desire more ardently to acquire 
those glorious supernatural gifts, the splendour of which, with 
the happiness that accrues from them, it sets forth in language 
that is at the same time the language of accurate theology and 
of fervent devotion. The book is, in fact, as much devotional 
and practical, as it is theoretical and dogmatic. But we must 
try to give our readers some idea of its contents and method. 

Father Terrien commences by establishing the reality of the 
fact of our adoption, and then proceeds to analyze its meaning. 
It consists in the imprinting on human nature the image of 
God. An image is something more than a likeness ; all created 
things have a certain likeness to God; man alone bears the 
Divine image. This image is partly natural, consisting in the 
possession of reason and free-will, and partly supernatural, 
consisting in that holiness and justice which are the result 
of the presence of sanctifying grace in the soul. We quote 
a few lines from the account given of the distinction between 
the likeness and the (natural) image of God. It is a good 
instance of our author’s style. 


The intelligent and reasonable creatures of God, by the mere fact 
that they are capable of knowledge and will, are the image of God; 
a very imperfect copy indeed, infinitely inferior to that Invisible Image 
which springs eternally from the bosom of the Father; but, never- 

1 La Grice et la Gloire ; ou la filiation adoptive des enfants de Dien, dudiée dans 


sa réalité, ses principes, son perfectionnement, et son couronnement final. Par le 
Rev. P. Terrien, S.J. 
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theless, a copy that takes after the Image, and remains intact as long as 
the reasonable nature is not destroyed. As regards other creatures, 
their resemblance to God is not so much a likeness that can be called 
an image, as a vestige or trace. The mark left by an animal on the 
mud on which it has trodden, is a vestige that enables us to know it as 
an effect enables us to know its cause. So God manifests Himself by the 
material creation, and this is why men and angels alone have the 
privilege of being by nature made in the image of God.! 


From the fact and reality of our adoption to be sons of God, 
our author passes on to the constituent principle, that is to say, 
sanctifying grace and the various virtues and gifts of the Holy 
Spirit that accompany it. This created grace is the Divine 
intermediary by which God, who is the Uncreated Grace, 
communicates Himself to the souls of the just, and so makes 
them partakers of His Divine Nature, by dwelling in them. 
He indeed dwells in the soul of the sinner by presence and 
power, but in the soul of the just He dwells by His love, that 
Divine perfection which is specially appropriated to the Holy 
Spirit. Grace is the cause of the union between the soul and 
God, and at the same time it puts the soul in possession of God 
by the acts of knowledge and love that it evokes. Our adoption 
has its exemplar in some sense in the grace communicated to 
the human nature of Jesus Christ, for though He was in no wise 
the adopted Son of God, yet into His human nature grace 
flowed, as it does into ours. We may be said to take part in 
His theandric actions: we die with Him in Baptism; we are 
raised with Him to a new life in His Resurrection; we have 
the privilege of being allowed to make up, as the Apostle tells 
us,2 something which was wanting in the sufferings of Christ. 

But we must pass on to the second volume of Father 
Terrien’s treatise, in which he deals with our spiritual growth 
by the merits of our actions, performed with the assistance of 
Divine grace, by the sacraments, and, above all, by the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. Here again we must quote one short 
paragraph : 

What is to be the food of the children of God, during the period 
of their spiritual growth? Bound up as they are with matter, and 
therefore incapable of immediately attaining to things that are im- 
material, invisible, intangible, they demand a nourishment subject to 
their exterior senses, one that they can see, and touch and feel... . 
But these children are all one in Thee, O my God, members of one 


2 P. 60. 2 Coloss, i. 24. 
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and the same mystic body, that of which Thy Son is the Head. There 
must therefore be for all of them one and the same Table, one and the 
same Food, at whatever age of time they may live, and in whatever part of 
the world they may dwell. Forget not then, O God, these guests who 
are no slaves, or even simple servants. By Thy grace they have become 
Thy children, having on their souls Thine own image engraven, they 
are deified, they are made gods. What they ask of Thee, therefore, is 
a Divine Food. Any other would be beneath their dignity. The 
banquet that Thou art preparing for them must be the banquet of the 
gods, the banquet of Heaven. Who can ever satisfy these require- 
ments? Nothing else than the wisdom, the love, the power of our 
mighty God! 


We have no space to quote any more of this beautiful passage, 
in which Father Terrien describes how the Blessed Eucharist 
fulfils all the above requisites. Nor can we do more than 
briefly touch on the concluding portion of his book, in which 
he describes in language most touching, and at the same time 
most exact in its theological precision, the perfection of the 
children of God in their final consummation in Heaven. This 
part of his work in some way surpasses, as indeed it ought to 
do, all the rest, and the chapters on the resurrection of the body, 
on the joy of Heaven, on the way in which the perfections of 
the souls of the elect flow into their bodies, and the nature and 
properties of the Beatific Vision, will be read with intense 
interest by every pious reader of the book. Of such we hope 
there will be very many ; it is a most suitable book for spiritual 
reading, and is well worthy of being translated into English. 


3.—A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY.) 


The appearance of the second, and concluding, volume of the 
English edition of Scheeben’s Dogmatik will be welcomed none 
the less cordially because a very considerable interval of time 
has separated it from its predecessor. As the work now stands 
complete, even though greatly condensed from its German 
prototype, it takes a place in theological literature occupied by 
no other book in the English language. Father Hunter’s 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology are confessedly only outlines, and 
are addressed less to the student than to the general reader. 

1 4 Manual of Catholic Theology. Based on Scheeben’s Degmatik. By Joseph 
Wilhelm, D.D., and Thomas B. Scannell, B.D. Vol. II. London: Kegan Paul, 
1898. 
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Father Humphrey’s many excellent expositions of various 
treatises of theological science have not been planned upon a 
uniform scale, and they do not always pretend to give a 
complete view of the subject. Here we have for the first time 
the full scholastic cursus, abridged it may be, but drawn up with 
a due sense of proportion, and aiming at the inclusion of all 
those dogmatic principles and lines of argument which are 
usually met with in the advanced Latin text-books. 

The good qualities which marked the preceding volume are 
conspicuous also in that now under review, and, as it seems to 
us, in an increased degree. The book reads pleasantly and 
smoothly, and the English shows no trace of foreign origin. 
The argumentation is for the most part clear, often marking an 
improvement in this respect upon the rather involved sentences 
of the original. As a theologian, Dr. Scheeben was not a slavish 
disciple of any school, and his treatment bears witness to a 
pleasing, but not extravagant originality of view. Now and 
again the adapters have not hesitated to insert remarks of their 
own which will serve to impress the modern reader with a sense 
of actuality. It follows that the work does not in any way 
produce the effect of an unintelligent digest of dead and for- 
gotten thought. For instance, in section 267, under the heading, 
“How the Mass is a true Sacrifice,’ we meet with such an 
observation as the following: 

In the treatise on Redemption (§ 209), we have given the essential 
elements of sacrifice on the lines laid down by Scheeben, the deepest 
and most fascinating of modern theologians. As, at the present time, 
the Papal Bull on Anglican Orders, the reply by the Anglican Arch- 
bishops, and the Vindication by the Catholic Bishops of England, have 
given a new interest to the question in hand, we shall now put before 
the reader a summary of what Dr. Paul Schanz, the well-known German 
theologian and apologist, wrote on the subject in 1895. 


Altogether we have every reason to be grateful to Dr.Wilhelm 
and Father T. B. Scannell for the very considerable labour 
which must have been entailed by the production in so accept- 
able a form of the important volume before us. 
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4.—J. F. MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. 


Millet has indeed been fortunate in finding a biographer so 
keenly sympathetic, one who is as true and loyal to him as he 
himself was to Nature. Even to those wholly unskilled in art 
controversies, this book will have a singular charm, lent by the 
rare personality which it paints for us in such living yet sober 
colours, in pure, concrete, and yet in the best sense “ poetical” 
English prose. The biographer is a firm believer in the Words- 
worthian counter-renaissance, in the return to unspoilt Nature 
and unspoilt man in quest of the beautiful ; not of an artificial 
“beautiful,” a creature of abstraction, got by weeding earth of 
its thorns and briers, and by dreaming over an impossible 
Nature and an impossible peasant invented by the feeble 
imagination of those jaded worldlings who brought the “be- 
ribboned shepherdess” and her frivolous swain into existence, 
but of that beauty in which pathos so largely mingles, which 
belongs to life in its simpler conditions. 

Millet stands out in these pages as “a strong man equal to 
his hard destiny, a master-mind, a master-heart, a master-hand,” 
a foe of all insincerity and pretence; one to whom good work 
was its own end, its own reward, who would never suffer 
his single eye to be distorted by any sinister aim, any play to 
the gallery, any concession to “leading and paying taste.” 
Unworldly therefore in every sense, he fared badly at the 
world’s hands and found many covert enemies, and at least 
one insincere friend, one with discernment enough to know his 
present commercial value and to turn it to personal profit. In 
him the peasantry, not of France alone, nor of this century, but 
the peasantry of every time and age, the universal type which 
preceded every civilization, which co-exists with it, and to which 
it must revert as certainly as man goes back to the earth from 
which he was taken, found at last a faithful spokesman, taught, 
not merely by close and loving observation as was Wordsworth, 
but, like Burns, by personal experience of every joy and sorrow, 
every help and hardship which is the peasant’s eternal lot. “In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy. bread till the day 
when thou shalt return to the earth ;”—it was in this inspired 
light that he painted the peasant, and the country so far as it is 
the theatre of the peasant’s life, the cross of his crucifixion, on 

1 J. F. Millet and Rustic Art. By Henry Naegely. London: Elliot Stock, 
1898. 
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which he is lifted up and crowned with glory and honour. For 
him the peasant is Jacob struggling with God for earth’s 
blessings, and winning at the cost of many a wound. His are 
not the “ pictures of a polished mind playing at shepherd ;” he 
is neither optimist nor pessimist nor sentimentalist, but in some 
good sense a realist, taking things as they are and loving them, 
not less but more for their pathetic limitations. He saw the 
great in the little, and had that rare creative strength so akin 
to the Divine, which can build the sublime out of what is trivial 
and simple: C'est /a la vraie force, as he himself says. 


5.—SONNETS ON THE SONNET.! 


A sonnet on the sonnet may seem like a picture of a 
picture-frame, where the theme is rather curious than beautiful, 
and certainly, however skilful or realistic the presentment, it is 
hardly a matter that lends itself to idealization, or which would 
be impatient to find artistic expression. Two such sonnets by 
Wordsworth have undoubted poetic merit, but they are rather 
a propos of the sonnet than directly dealing with it, and the 
same is to be said of a good many of those which Father Russell 
has here collected. Those others which take it directly for their 
theme are as a rule overtly grotesque and facetious—literary 
curiosities and fours de force. In the Appendix we have a 
selection of critical observations from various sources dealing 
with the merits and difficulties of the sonnet, and leading to 
the practical conclusion that the best use to make of one when 
written is to put it in the fire, so rarely is one born that merits 
daylight. The dominance of this particular form of poetic 
restraint is in some measure a proof of its fitness to survive. 
There is a certain oft-recurring type of inspiration or poetic 
afflatus—brief, terse, but distinctly articulated, and bearing its 
sting in its tail—which finds a congenial mould in the sonnet, 
into which it can fit itself without too much of a squeeze. But 
probably it is rather to the perpetual imitation of the classical 
models of great masters that the sonnet’s hardy persistence is 
chiefly due. Father Russell also gives some attention to the 
triolet, vilanelle, and poetic fetters of other fashion, which have 
never commanded such universal reverence as the sonnet. No 


1 Sonnets on the Sonnet, an Anthology. By Matthew Russell, S.J. London: 
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doubt one secret of the great fascination which all these forms 
alike have for the poet, is that the artistic power is better 
expressed in the moulding of stubborn material to its purpose 
than in dealing with a medium of unlimited flexibility. To say 
in a few words what others cannot say in many, to effect in 
chains and fetters what others with full liberty cannot effect— 
this speaks a masterfulness akin to creatorship. But there is 
always the attendant danger of making such display an end in 
itself, a mere exhibition of skill, and hence the small percentage 
of sonnets whose form is felt to be the spontaneous and almost 
necessary clothing of the sentiment they embody. Father Russell 
is well competent, from his familiarity with more than one litera- 
ture, to gather together such an anthology as this, which will be 
in many ways valuable to the student of poetry and its forms. 


6.—LYRICAL BALLADS.! 


The centenary of the publication of the Lyrical Ballads of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge is not ineptly marked by their 
re-issue, under the editorship of Mr. T. Hutchinson, who has 
enriched them with an abundance of scholarly notes, and 
prefaced them with an Introduction dealing with their history 
and motive. A hundred years ago they were a daring and not 
very hopeful experiment at a reform in poetic diction ; to-day 
we can measure the complete triumph of that experiment. To 
deliver poetry from the bonds of a false classicism, from a 
certain “gaudiness and inane phraseology” which had become 
sacred by usage, was their avowed object. Not, perhaps, as is 
sometimes said, to utter poetry in the language of prose, but to 
purge it of a pedantry with which prose too was in some degree 
infected in the use of terms and expressions sought industriously 
from afar to the scorn of others near at hand, more simply apt 
and nearer to reality. Wordsworth seems hardly to have 
formulated his intention accurately, and to have occasionally 
confounded simplicity with prosiness. Still he has conquered— 
at least for a time; for affectation and pedantry is a devil which 
is cast out of literature only to return again after a season in 
some new guise, perhaps reinforced. The get-up of the book 
is an example of careful work and good taste. 


1 Lyrical Ballads. By William Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge, 1798. Edited 
by Thomas Ilutchinson. London: Duckworth, 1898. 
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7.—CATHOLIC SERMONS.! 


Seventeen years ago, Canon Bagshawe began to publish 
his series of Catholic Sermons. The idea was, that one should 
appear each week, and be sold at the church doors. They were 
to be written by the different preachers of reputation, and, 
whilst avoiding controversy, were to expand in regular order 
the truths, speculative and practical, of our religion. The scheme 
was, perhaps, as Canon Bagshawe acknowledges, too ambitious 
for the conditions of the time; but the succession was kept up 
for nearly two years, the Canon himself being the main 
contributor, but a few others co-operating. We learn too, 
with pleasure, that the circulation, at one time considerable, 
has ever since continued, and still continues to be steady; so 
that a new two-volume edition has seemed desirable. It is the 
first of these two volumes which now appears. The sermons, 
which in this new edition are Canon Bagshawe’s only, make no 
pretence to be models of pulpit eloquence. Their aim, which 
they fulfil, is to give clear and sound expos:tions of doctrine, 
and good solid instruction in the practical duties of a Christian 
life. What strikes us in regard to them, is that they form a 
thoroughly useful book of spiritual reading. Such books are 
somewhat of a deszderatum still for English-speaking Catholics. 
We have plenty of translations, the originals of which are good 
enough in themselves, but not being written for English 
readers, can only imperfectly meet their requirements. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Lrish Wolf-dog is by Father Edmund Hogan, S.J. (Sealy, 
Bryers, and Walker, Dublin), This largest member of the dog 
tribe, of which Blessed Edmund Campion wrote that “the Irish 
are not without wolves, and greyhounds to hunt them bigger of 
bone and limb than a wolf,” is generally understood to be 
extinct. To what extent this is really the case, or whether the race 

1 Catholic Serntons, a Series on Faith and Morals. By the Very Rev. John B. 


Bagshawe, D.D. Intwo volumes. Vol. I. London: The Uviverse Office, 310, 
Strand. 
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still persists, though in less gigantic dimensions, is the question 
which Father Hogan investigates, and on which he brings to 
bear a numerous and powerful array of quotations from writers 
of the remotest antiquity down to authorities of the present day. 
His own conclusion is that the modern wolf-dog is a true 
though degenerate descendant of his lordly ancestor, but he 
speaks of the question as “ burning and blazing,” and such as he 
would gladly leave untouched. By such words we feel warned 
off the ground, but we may assure those interested in dogs that 
they will find the little volume curious and instructive. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends four contributions— 
Carpenter Lynes, or the Mother and the Son, being part i. of a 
series of talks about our Lady, by the veteran tract-writer, 
Father Bampfield; Spanish Legends, by the same writer, an 
addition to the Library of Tales; and Protestant Beltef, a 
shilling volume, by Mr. J. Herbert Williams, which investigates 
the peculiar character of modern as distinguished from ancient 
Protestantism, and suggests some methods of dealing with it. 
The Catholic Truth Society has also published a tract on the 
Tron Virgin of Nuremberg, by Father Herbert Lucas, S.J. If 
intended for the class of Protestants who appeal to this Iron 
Virgin as an instrument of Inquisition cruelty, or the class 
mostly victimized by their attacks, it may be found somewhat 
above their capacity. But for a more educated class of readers 
it is a welcome acquisition, being full of valuable erudition, and 
throwing some light on the history of criminal procedure. It is 
amusing to find that at Nuremberg the Iron Virgin, or Maiden 
—for it had nothing to do with the Blessed Virgin—was intro- 
duced, not by the Inquisition, but by the Protestant burghers. 

Eton in the Olden Days (Robert Browning), by F. A. Stapylton 
Barnes, is an account of Eton in Catholic times, based on 
contemporary evidence, and intended to show to modern 
Etonians how many of their present customs date back to the 
Catholic centuries. The character of An /ilustrated Guide to 
St. George's Cathedral (Washbourne) is sufficiently explained by 
its name. Mr. George White has prepared it, or rather, re-edited 
it, with a special view to the approaching jubilee of St. George’s. 
There is enough of architectural interest in that choice work of 
Pugin’s to justify the Guide. 

Messrs. Herder send us a new edition of Perry's Catechism, 
and of Father Finn’s Ada Jfertoz:, together with the Dudtiful 
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the Most Blessed Sacrament, in which “most of the prayers are 
from the Bible, the Missal, the Breviary, and other especially old 
liturgical works.” The same firm also sends us a Lecture 
entitled, What Catholics do not Believe? It is by Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, and was delivered to a Protestant audi- 
ence at their request, some twenty years ago. As it is in its 
seventh edition, it must be very popular in the United States, 
and it would be well if it could likewise be popular here, 
for it is a model of what it professes to be, “a First Work 
for inquiring non-Catholics.” A Manual of the Forty Hours, 
and A Manual for the Episcopal Visttation of Parishes, two 
Sacristan’s Guides, are from the American Ecclesiastical 
Review Office, New York. 

Under the title of Fadiola’s Sisters, Miss Alice Clarke, 
following in the footsteps of Cardinal Wiseman, has wrought 
into a tale the story of the martyrdom of SS. Felicitas and 
Perpetua. It was not to be expected that the erudition and 
fascinating interest of Fadzola itself would be attained, but the 
story is pleasantly told, and brings in Tertullian and St. Cyprian 
in his early days. The Treasure of Nugget Mountain, and 
Winnetou, the Apache Knight, edited by Miss Marion Ames 
Taggart, and The Prodigal’s Daughter, by Miss Lelia Bugg, are 
stories for young people. They are published by Messrs, 
Benziger, who also send us an arrangement in the form of 
games for stimulating the reading of American Catholic authors. 
It is a kind of thing not likely to take at this side of the 
Atlantic. Messrs. Kilner, of Philadelphia, send Storm Bound,a 
series of short tales by Miss Eleanor Donnelly. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (June 4 and 18.) 
The Barren Repentance of Italian Liberalism. The Chronology 
of the Apostle St. Paul. New Verses of Pope Leo XIII. 
Obituary Notice of Mr. Gladstone. The Victims of the 
Labour Market. A Critical Estimate of Zoological 
Philosophy. The Divine Institution of the Roman 
Primacy. The Transformation of Energy. 
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L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (June.) 

The Relation of Philosophy to Theology. Elie Blanc. Cyrano 
de Bergerac. Abbé Delfour. The Origin of the Congre- 
gation of Cluny. P. Jardet. The Homeric Question. 
Ph. Gonnet. Tennyson. P. Ragey. 


DER KATHOLIK. (June.) 

The Basis of Modern Ethics. Dom Gasquet and the History 
of the Close of the Middle Ages. Dr. Belleshetm. The 
International Scientific Catholic Congress of Freiburg, 
Switzerland, in 1897. Dr. H. Kihn. Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Dr. J. Nirschl. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (June.) 

Through Germany. £. Ver/ant Prosper de Haulleville. H.Van 
Doorslar. A Socialist Gentleman. Ch. de Ricault d’ Héri- 
cault. Days in Spain. G. Delaveur. The Siege of China. 
J. Van den Heuvel. Reviews, &c. 


LA REVUE BENEDICTINE. (June.) 

Constantius, Bishop of Constantinople, and the Origin of the 
Roman Comes. Dom G. Morin. Some of Dom Calmet’s 
Correspondents. Dom U. Berliére. St. Bruno de Segni. A. 
Reviews, &c. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (June. 

The Catholic Social Movement in Switzerland. 7. Pesch. The 
Authorship of the Axinia Christi. G. M. Dreves. The Cid 
in History and Poetry. A. Laumgartner. The Temple 
of Vesta and the Vestals in Rome. J. Meschler. 
Reviews, &c. 


The ErupEs (June 20.) 

The Russian Church and Reunion. F. Tournebize. Cape 
Diamonds. /. de Joannis. Religious Instruction in 
Colleges. The Question of Vocation. /. Delbrel. Alaska. 
J.B. Reré The Epiclesis Question. X. AZ. Le Bachelet. 
The Religion of Beauty. I”. Delaporte. Reviews, &c. 








